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I. Introduction 


1. Agitating Issue and Goal of this Work 


1.1 Preliminary Thoughts on the Subject of this Work 


The Transatlantic slave trade, during which the Black Africans were enslaved, is 
widely known as the wotst type of enslavement and the wildest type of man's 
inhumanity to man in the history of humanity with its attendant consequences 
on the lives and image of the people of the Black continent. The course of its 
operation spanned a total period of more than four hundred years. These were 
for Black Africa, not only lost centuries but also centuries of organised 
international condemnation and murder of millions of her innocent and 
defenceless sons and daughters, years of political crisis, economic setbacks, 
social unrest and developmental stagnation in all its ramifications. These were 
years when the “Requiem” for Black Africa was not only composed by the 
Church and her Catholic kings - the so-called “athletes of Christ”! especially the 
kings of Portugal and Spain, but also they were years when the said “Requiem” 
was sung to the hearing of the whole world by the Christian slave merchants 
and their home governments in both Europe and America. These were indeed 
years when the bottomless pit of the denial of the humanity of Black Africans 
was dug with the shovel of racism, religion and superiority complex of the 
White race over the Black African race as propounded and propagated by some 
Western Christian philosophers, theologians and racist anthropologists from 
Europe and America, such as Charles Montesquieu, Friedrich Hegel, Georges 
Cuvier, Josiah Priest, Chas. Carroll, Josiah Nott, George R. Gliddon etc. Little 
wonder then did the Nigerian born Theophilus Okere, professor and director 
of “Whelan Research Academy” in Owerri (Nigeria) describe these years as: 
“Four hundred years of European, Christian cruelty, of papally and 
theologically sanctioned inhumanity that afflicted on Africa a loss in men, in 
happiness, freedom and dignity.”? 


True enough, the Transatlantic slave trade was not the only slavery that existed 
in the history of man’s inhumanity to man. The knowledge of the history of 
slavery has been able to reveal that there were other enslavements in the history 


1 The term “Athletes of Christ” is a recurrent phrase used by pope Nicholas V in “Romanus 
Pontifex” of 1454 to address king Alfonso V and Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal while 
issuing to them the Apostolic authority contained in the two Bulls with which he called the 
Atlantic enslavement of Black Africans into being. 

2 Okere, Unpublished Lectures. 
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of humanity such as: the enslavement of the Jewish people by the Egyptians, 
the Indians of the West Indies by the Spanish Christians, the ancient Athenian 
and Roman slavery of people of other races, as well as the unfortunate Arab 
enslavement of North and Sub Saharan Africans. But the Transatlantic slave 
trade is different from all these. Its history has indeed made it to be unique in 
itself. Unique in the sense that skin color was a great factor to reckon with in 
determining who was to be a slave of this trade. This fact alone reveals the 
racial character and cruelty of this slave trade. It was the only slave trade in 
human history that made the Black man its only victim and reduced him to a 
chattel. It was the only slave trade that carried its victims in ships of different 
sizes and shapes bearing the names of Virgin Mary, Jesus Christ, St. Thomas, 
St. George and other Saints of the Holy Roman Catholic Church.” Its 
uniqueness lies once more not only in the cruelty of its perpetrators but also in 
the magnitude and intensity of its execution. Expressing the cruelty of this 
trade, T. Okere said in a very lamenting tone: “Never before, nor since, has 
there been a commercial traffic in human beings of that magnitude, intensity 
and duration, involving such distances between four continents and lasting over 
four hundred years. Never did commerce ever involve so much contempt, so 
much cruelty and so much inhumanity tolerated or even supported by some of 
the highest moral minds and authorities, championed by the most Catholic 
countries of Europe."^ In his own reaction to the cruelty of this slave trade, the 
recently proclaimed Saint of the Catholic Church pope John Paul H once 
described this baneful trade as “an enormous crime and an ignoble 
commerce.” And comparing the evil nature of this slave trade with the cruelty 
of the Holocaust perpetrated against the Jewish folk by the Nazi regime, the 
German born sociologist and economist Alexander Rüstow (1885-1963) 
described this trade as follows: “It is by difference the most cruel and bloodiest 
chapter of documented events in the history of the world before 1933.6 


This most cruel and bloodiest crime is the first ever recorded injustice which 
the Black Africans and her sons and daughters suffered from the hands of the 
leadership of the Catholic Church. To talk about it today, is to talk about the 
very landmark of the tragic and regrettable event in the history of the Black 
man on earth. It is to talk about the forceful deportation of millions of Black 
Africans in an inhuman and degrading manner in ships of human cargoes of all 


3 Hugh, The Slave Trade, p. 305. 

4 Okere, Unpublished Lectures. 

5 Pope John Paul II, Homily delivered on the Island of Goreé- Senegal, Feb. 22, 1992, in: Panzer, 
The Popes and Slavery, p. 119. Cf. Clarke, Columbus and African Holocaust, p. 20. 

6 Rüstow, Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart, Vol. II, p. 313. Cf. Hertlein, Christentum und 
Mission, p. 121. This citation reads in German as follows: “Es ist mit Abstand das grauenhafteste 
und blutigste Kapitel der schriftlich überlieferten Weltgeschichte vor 1933.” 
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sizes and length across the dangerous Atlantic Ocean in a journey of no return 
to the so-called New World discovered by Christopher Columbus in 1492. 
Millions of these innocent poor victims of this slave trade died while crossing 
the Atlantic waters. Those of them, who landed safely to their land of perpetual 
enslavement were reduced to chattels and forced by their fellow human beings 
to work under very excruciating and unbearable inhuman conditions never seen 
before in the history of human labour and commerce and were worked to death 
in their millions just for the economic advantage of their white slave owners. 
Unfortunately indeed, the perpetrators and masterminds of this cruelty and 
Holocaust against the Black Africans were not just the white planters and 
settlers of the Caribbean and North American islands in the New World, but 
mainly the Catholic kings and princes of both Spain and Portugal as well as the 
governments of other major European enslaving Christian nations such as 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark etc. Also in recent times, 
renewed interest in this area of study has revealed that the most respectable and 
Holy Office of the Church and the highest moral authority in Christian living 
the world over - the popes did not only join in the band wagon of those who 
masterminded this cruel act against the Black African race but also blessed, 
gave approval to it and effected the actualisation of this enslavement through 
the Catholic kings of both Spain and Portugal respectively. Today, this kind of 
revelation found expressions here and there on the pages of some historical 
books and Magazines. For instance, in the April 2000 Edition of the “New 
African Magazine” which carried the reports of an alleged Church’s 
involvement in the Transatlantic slave trade, this magazine stated as follows: “It 
is instructive that the earliest European slavers of Africa the Portuguese and 
Spanish sought and got the blessings of the pope in 1455.”7 Following the 
views of the publishers of this magazine, Okere asserted that the Church 
supported the slave trade and gave her blessings to the evil of this long duration 
of Black African enslavement. This position is brought to limelight when he 
said: “Although these 400 years impoverished Africa to enrich Europe, they 
also have inflicted on Europe and Christianity guilt and shame eternal. So much 
for the role of the Church and Churchmen in initiating, encouraging and 
blessing the first major injustice that Europe inflicted on Africa.”8 

But initiating and blessing this enslavement is not the end of the road in the 
Church's accusation of involvement in this enslavement. Other areas of 
accusations of involvement of the Church and her leadership in the 
enslavement of Black Africans abound. In the first instance, the Church has 
been accused of having profited materially from the blood money accruing 


7 Malanda, “The Pope Loves You,” in: New African Magazine, April (2000), p. 14. 
8 Okere, Unpublished Lectures. 
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from this traffic in human beings of Black African origin. The Portuguese 
missionaries especially the members of the Jesuits Order sent by the Church to 
evangelize the pagan natives of the West African Atlantic did not only take 
active part in this slave trade but also lived from it, gravely profited from it and 
depended heavily on it for their sustenance. Millions of the blood money 
accruing from this baneful traffic in humans were invested in providing 
infrastructures for the education and training of Priests and Seminarians 
belonging to the Jesuits Congregation and other women and men Religious 
Orders. More so, a greater portion of the stipends emanating from the mass 
baptism of Black African slaves hurriedly carried out by these missionary 
Priests before the embarkation of slaves for their journey of no return to the 
West Indies, was reported to have flown into the coffers of the Catholic 
Church in both Portugal, Spain and Rome. In the words of the historian 
Françoise Latour da Veiga Pinto: “The state religion (Catholic Church), which 
in Portugal was ruled by the Inquisition up to the 18" century, not only gave its 
moral sanction to the traffic in human beings through baptism but also made a 
profit out of it"? Also the historian Thomas Hugh recorded that: “The king of 
Portugal made two million reis in 1506 from the slave trade, from taxes and 
duties paid on each slave."!? 

Secondly, the Church's attitude of injustice towards the Black Africans during 
this slave trade raises suspicion over her involvement in the enslavement of 
Black Africans. This fact is brought to the limelight in the manner of approach 
given to the enslavement of the Indians of West Indies whose enslavement was 
going on at a time when Black African enslavement was being perpetrated by 
the same European slave merchants and their home governments. Surprisingly 
indeed, the Indian enslavement did not last long before it received due 
attention and condemnation from the popes and the home government of the 
Spanish slave merchants and Conquistadors. Owing to the indefatigable efforts 
of the Church through her Apostolic Writings and Office as well as the 
determined efforts of her missionaries in the Caribbean islands led by Bishop 
Bartolomé de Las Casas (1484-1566) and sometimes called “the Apostle and 
liberator" of the Indians of the West Indies, the enslavement of Indians was 
denounced and abolished by pope Paul HI (*1468, pontificate 1534-1549) in 
1537. And by so doing, the Indians were timely saved from the evil acts of the 
Christian slave masters from the Catholic nation of Spain. But in the case of the 
enslavement of Black Africans, a changed attitude was conspicuously noticed. 
The aforesaid “Apostle and liberator” of the Indians turned a Judas Iscariot and 
a betrayer of the Black Africans overnight by becoming the very one, who 


9 Da Veiga Pinto, “Portuguese Participation in the Slave Trade,” p. 138. 
1? Hugh, The Slave Trade, p. 94. 
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suggested to the king of Spain and pope Paul II to replace the Indians in 
chains of slavery with Black Africans. The leadership of the Church and all 
other defenders of the enslaved Indians took a different view and approach 
altogether as far as the Black Africans were concerned. Their active engagement 
in the condemnation and liberation of the enslaved Indians turned into a deep 
silence and passivity. The papers and inks from the papal desks and Office in 
Rome used for the liberation of Indians from their enslavement got dried up by 
the wind as soon as it was the turn of the Black Africans. Rather than engaging 
herself in defending the Black Africans, the Church and her leadership declared 
them “enemies of the Christian faith” against whom wars are to be made and as 
those who should be punished with perpetual enslavement. But the agitating 
question troubling every mind that reads or hears about this injustice has been: 
Why this glaring injustice against the enslaved Black Africans by the Catholic 
Church and her popes? What led the Church and her popes to declare Black 
Africans enemies of the Christian faith and as those placed under perpetual 
enslavement?!! Finding an answer to this mind boggling question is part of the 
driving force that motivated this academic study. 

But that is not all about the motivating force of this academic inquiry: One and 
a half centuries had passed since (after) the Transatlantic slave trade ended and 
the activities of the Catholic Church throughout the duration of this 
enslavement have been kept in the dark. The crux of the matter is the 
continued attitude of the Catholic Church and her leadership even after this 
slave trade ended long ago in refusing to acknowledge her guilt and accepting 
responsibility for her involvement in the enslavement of Black Africans during 
this slave trade. This refusal has led the Church's leadership to down-play the 
gravity of the Church's complicity in the enslavement of Black Africans, 
thereby initiating and promoting the culture of amnesia and joining the 
governments of the enslaving nations of Europe and America in spreading 
widely the propaganda that Black Africans themselves are the architects of their 
enslavement and therefore are to be blamed for the shame and the evil of this 
slave trade. And as a proof of this fact, more than 95 percent of all the 
academic inquiries made so far by the Western Christian authors and historians 
in the history of enslavement of peoples since after the discovery of the New 
World focused attention solely on the enslavement of the Indians of the West 
Indies but little or no attention has been paid to examine the Church's role in 
the enslavement of Black Africans. Those of them, who reflected on this 
subject matter, treated it in passing. And some, in their bid to shield the Church 
from culpability and the shame of this baneful traffic in humans ended up with 


11 The two papal Bulls of pope Nicholas V in 1452 and 1454 respectively described Black 
Africans together with the Saracens as enemies of the Faith that should be punished with 
perpetual enslavement. See, Appendix A, No. 6 in this Book. 
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producing apologetic writings rather than producing an in-depth academic 
work on this very subject matter. A few examples here will help to grease the 
road in driving home this point. 

The work of an American born Catholic theologian and historian Joel Panzer 
titled “The Popes and Slavery” which appeared in 1996 is a case at hand here. 
This work, in a bid to wash the hands of the popes clean from the shame of 
enslavement of Black Africans ignored to mention the many Apostolic Letters 
with which the popes of the Church not only called this enslavement into being 
but also continued to propagate its existence.!? Even long before Panzer wrote 
his work, many of the popes who wrote in condemnation of the enslavement 
of the Indians of the West Indies continued to wash the hands of their 
predecessors innocent of the guilt of this baneful traffic on human beings of 
Black African extraction. Very astonishing in this attitude is the Apostolic 
Writing of pope Gregory XVI which fortunately condemned the enslavement 
of Black Africans with the Bull “In Supremo Apostolatus” of 1839. Before 
dedicating a few lines of condemnation to the enslavement of Black Africans in 
this Bull, the pope made a list of the papal Bulls issued by his predecessors, 
extolling and commending their efforts in fighting against enslavement of 
peoples wherever it existed. And in the process of doing so, he ended up 
remaining silent and ignored to acknowledge the existence of a good chunk of 
evidence of an almost hundred years of continued support of this enslavement 
by his other predecessors with the help of their papal Bulls in initiating, blessing 
and supporting the Transatlantic enslavement of Black Africans, all in the name 
of avoiding the shame of this trade which his predecessors brought to bear on 
the image of the papal Office and that of the entire Catholic Church. 


Even in Latin America, the very land of enslavement of Black Africans as well 
as the place, where the graves of those millions of the enslaved and 
dehumanized Black Africans are still lying till today, this culture of amnesia 
towards the Black African enslavement has been greatly promoted and the 
attitude of the Church in washing her hands clean of the Black African 
enslavement remained unchanged. While reflecting on the history of the 
evangelization of this continent both during the second and third General 
Conference of the Latin American Episcopacy in Medellin (1968) and in Puebla 


12 Joel Panzer listed in the Appendix of his aforesaid Book the Bulls with which the popes 
condemned the enslavement of Indians as a proof of his thesis that the Church defended the 
enslavement of all peoples under unjust enslavement in history. One had expected him also to 
have mentioned the papal Bulls such as “Dum Diversas," and “Romanus Pontifex" of pope 
Nicholas V in 1452 and 1454 respectively and those of his successors up to the papacy of pope 
Leo X in 1514, which supported and blessed the Transatlantic enslavement of Black Africans. 
The contents of these papal Bulls, whose inclusion was avoided in the said Book by the aforesaid 
author have been properly handled in section III of this present Book. Also the Latin copies of 
these papal Bulls have been provided in the Appendix A and B of this Book. 
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(1979), the issue of the enslavement of Black Africans was neglected especially 
during the Medellin Conference in 1968 which completely failed to make a 
mention of this enslavement in its concluding document.? But in the third 
Puebla Episcopal Conference which at last accepted to mention this 
enslavement in its concluding document in 1979, the much this Latin American 
Episcopacy could dedicate to the centuries long enslavement of Black Africans 
on their very soil was just a footnote attention given to it in the following 
wordings: “It is to be regretted that the issue of the enslavement of Black 
Africans was not the subject of the evangelizing and liberating work of the 
Church."!^ And by so doing, the Latin American Episcopacy proved herself a 
part of the culture of amnesia promoted by the Catholic Church in which the 
Black Africans are forgotten and the remembrance of their enslavement kept in 
the dark corners of history. 


The same culture of amnesia was again manifested on the eve of the third 
millennium of the history of the Catholic Church when the Church under the 
pontificate of St. John Paul II began the process of healing the injuries which 
she inflicted on peoples and nations in the past. In this process of healing the 
wounds of the past, the pope, despite the strong pressures and opposition from 
the Roman curia, thought it wise to say sorry in form of apology to all nations 
and injured peoples, whose image and history had been battered by the Catholic 
Church doctrines and attitude of Christians in the past. In a document issued in 
preparation for this healing process, the pope said as follows: 


It is appropriate that as the second millennium of Christianity draws to a close, the 
Church should become more fully conscious of the sinfulness of her children, recalling 
all those times in history when they departed from the spirit of Christ and His Gospel 
and, instead of offering to the world the witness of a life inspired by the values of faith, 
indulged in ways of thinking and acting which were truly forms of counter-witness and 
scandal.!5 


And in another document of the Church titled “We Remember: A Reflection 
on the Shoah,” which was written four years later for the same reconciliatory 
purpose through which the Church made a concrete step towards healing the 
wounds inflicted on the Jewish peoples and others in the past, the Church 


13 José Oscar Beozzo, “Dieu Au Visage Noir," Spiritus 125(1991), Francia, 369-370. See also, 
Enrique Bartolucci, “Las Culturas Negras y sus Vinculos con el Evangelio,” in: CELAM, 
Grandes Temas de Santo Domingo: Reflexiones desde el CELAM Documentos 132, p. 319, 
Bogota 1994. 

14 Puebla Document, in: Die Evangelisierung in der Gegenwart und in der Zukunft 
Lateinamerikas: Dokument der III. Generalkonferenz des lateinamerikanischen Episkopates in 
Puebla, Stimmen der Weltkirche, No. 8, Bonn 1979. 

15 Pope John Paul II, Apostolic Letter, Tertio Millennio Advenientes, November 10, 1994, 33; 
AAS 87(1995), 25. 
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stated thus: “The 2000 anniversary of the Birth of Jesus Christ calls all 
Christians, and indeed invites all men and women, to seek to discern in the 
passage of history the signs of Divine Providence at work, as well as the ways in 
which the images of the Creator in man has been offended and disfigured.”16 It 
was on the strength of these two Pontifical documents that the victims of the 
Church's Inquisition, the condemnation of Galileo Galilei, the execution of Jan 
Hus, the injustice committed against women, the Holocaust against the Jewish 
folk and a host of other crimes of the past were remembered and apologies 
dully rendered to victims in an official manner. But when it came to the fact of 
remembering the victims of the enslavement of Black Africans, this culture of 
amnesia in forgetting to talk about the Church's guilt in the Black African 
enslavement was once more glaringly manifested. The case of the Black African 
enslavement received no mention and no attention in these two official 
documents of the Church written for this purpose. The much that the 
enslavement of Black Africans could receive was in a Homily which the 
aforesaid pope delivered during the Holy Mass he celebrated on the island of 
Gorée in Senegal in 1992 during which the pope said among others: “How can 
we forget the enormous suffering inflicted, the violation of the most basic 
human rights, on those people deported from the African continent? How can 
we forget the human lives destroyed by slavery? In all truth and humility this sin 
of man against man, this sin of man against God must be confessed.”!” 


And six years later, at the dawn of the new millennium, when the time was ripe 
for the actual confession of the sins of the children of the Church as 
manifested in the aforesaid documents of the Church, the confession of this 
crime against the Black Africans was neatly avoided and ignored. The very 
pope, whose Office wrote these documents forgot so quickly to remember the 
Black African victims of the Transatlantic slavery as well as to include the crime 
committed against them as “a sin of man against God that must be confessed.” 
What an irony and what a great amnesia! At least, the memories of what the 
pope saw on ground during his visit to this island of Gorée in 1992 which 
served as the entrê pot of slaves before their departure to the New World, 
should have deeply touched his heart and moved him to set up a commission 
that would have produced a document similar to the one issued in 1998 which 
addressed the Holocaust against the Jewish folk. But unfortunately, the contrary 
was the case. 


16 Document of the Pontifical Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews, “We 
Remember”: A Reflection on the Shoah, Match 16, 1998, in: http://www.vatican.va/roman-cu, 
visited on November 10, 2013. 

17 Pope John Paul II, Homily delivered on the Island of Gorée in Senegal, February 22, 1992, in: 
Panzer, The Popes and Slavery, p. 117. 
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Based on this fact of negligence, one is wont to ask at this juncture: Is there any 
scandal of the faith committed in the past with the backing of papal authority 
and support which needed to be confessed that is greater than the scandal of 
the children of the Church during the 400 hundred years of enslavement of 
Black Africans and the reduction of the image of God in them to those of 
chattels and animals? Is this evil of the Black African enslavement not 
considered as an injustice committed against a people? Is the Black African race 
not worthy enough to deserve a document through which the Church can 
address the mistake and injustice of her past committed against her people? 
When would the Church and her leadership be ready to make a shift in this 
kind of discriminating attitude towards the Black Africans? 

Over and above all this, the attitude of the Church to keep the remembrance of 
the Black African enslavement in the cooler of oblivion has not changed even 
at the present moment. Instead, this attitude continues to be noticed in some of 
the renowned Universities and places of higher learning in Europe. For 
instance, at an international Conference organized by the Centre for Global 
Systems in collaboration with the Inter-cultural Competence of the Lawyers' 
Alumni and the Centre for African Affairs of the Julius-Maximilian University 
Würzburg in Germany under the theme “Slavery as a Global and Regional 
Phenomenon” from 27 June to 29t June 2013, this attitude was clearly 
manifested. At this intellectual Summit which dwelt more on the topic of the 
Black African enslavement, none of the chosen topics listed for discussion 
focused attention on the part which the Church and her leadership played in 
the enslavement of Black Africans.? And as one of the participants of this 
Conference, I raised the issue of the conspicuously missing topic that should 
have reflected the part which the leadership of the Catholic Church played 
during this enslavement. To my greatest surprise, the president of the 
organising body of this Conference and as well a professor of Law at this 
University gave a reply that beat my imagination by replying to the hearing of 
all participants that the inclusion of such topics was purposely avoided in order 
to escape censorship and query from the Catholic authorities and Patrons of 
the aforesaid University. But why should such a discussion be classified as a 
“Tabu” and as “a no go area” in an intellectual discussion of this nature dealing 
on the issue of the enslavement of Black Africans even in the famous Land of 
Reformation? Is this action at this present time not a re-birth of the practice in 
vogue in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when those that attempted to 
raise a voice of protest against the enslavement of Black Africans either in form 
of literary works or Homilies were termed enemies of the Catholic Church and 


18 See the organizing body of this Conference and the listed topics for discussions in: 
http://www.presse.uni-wuerzburg.de, visited on March 8, 2014. 
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their works proscribed and condemned to the Index of prohibited works in the 
Vatican Secret Archives? How long would it continue to remain in the dark that 
the Catholic Church and her leadership took active part in the horrendous 
Black African enslavement? And when will a meaningful academic inquiry 
commence to investigate historically and objectively the part played by the 
Church and her leadership in the theatre of this enslavement and the battering 
of the image of the Black African people? 

It was this sort of mind boggling questions raised in the face of this kind of 
attitude of the Church and her leadership towards the Black African 
enslavement as well as the various accusations of her involvement and 
complicity in the Transatlantic enslavement of Black Africans, that the difficult 
task of carrying out an academic inquiry into this area of study has been 
undertaken in this present work. Many echoes had been raised from different 
quarters and in scattered tones on the so-called part played by the Catholic 
Church and her leadership during this slave trade. How true are these 
suppositions and to what length and extent did the Catholic Church participate 
and aided this slave trade during its long duration? The task of establishing the 
facts in the issues raised above is the very goal and the sole purpose of 
embarking upon this study which bears the title “The Popes, Catholic Church 
and the Transatlantic Enslavement of Black Africans.” 

The choice of this topic for this academic study did not come so easily based 
on the fact that the Catholic Church was not the only Christian Church that 
participated in this heinous slave trade that selected only the Black man as its 
victim and object of transactions. Other major denominations of Christianity 
also actively took part in the Transatlantic enslavement of Black Africans. This 
being the case, one might then ask the question: Why then this topic, and why 
does this academic work focus its searchlight of inquiry only on the role of the 
Catholic Church and her leadership during this enslavement? As important as 
this very question might appear, it is significant also to note here that this work 
does not dispute the fact that other major Christian denominations also actively 
participated in the enslavement of Black Africans during the Transatlantic slave 
trade. The reason for this choice of topic in this academic study rested on the 
fact that at the very beginnings of this slave trade in 1444, the Catholic Church 
through her leadership was the only major role player and a great force to 
reckon with in determining the course and direction of events in the entire 
Christian Europe. The Catholic Church of this period in history was not only at 
the epicentre of religious, moral, academic and social life of the Western 
Christianity but also the highest Instance in the political barometer of the entire 
known world under the leadership and unchallenging authority of one man 
namely, the Supreme Roman Pontiff, “Vicarius Dei” and the visible 
representative of the Master of the entire Universe in the world of men and 
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women. This sole position occupied by the visible Head of the Catholic Church 
in the Name of God and of religion gave the Catholic Church the responsibility 
of deciding the turn of events in the world of men and women throughout the 
Western Christendom. It was in this same position of being a supreme Judge 
over all persons that the popes had control over the Christian kings and princes 
in whose reins of temporal power the political and social lives of the people of 
the Western Christendom depended. That means, the leadership of the Catholic 
Church possessed the moral and political authority even to decide whether the 
Transatlantic slave trade was to be or not to be. In this sense therefore, to 
undertake in this academic work a study of the role played by this great and 
powerful Institution in the enslavement of Black Africans which began with the 
authority and support of the Supreme Head of this Church is in my humble 
opinion a gigantic subject of academic research that is worthy of undertaking. 
That is what this work is all about. It is my conviction that the Transatlantic 
slave trade is part of the Christian history and that a full scale study of the part 
played by the Catholic Church and her leadership during this slave trade has 
been neglected for too long a time and as such should no longer be suppressed 
or be kept in the dark corners of history. Hence the choice of the topic of this 
work. 

Be that as it may, this present Book does not presume to say all that transpired 
in the very role played by the Church and her leadership during this 
enslavement and of course cannot say it all. But it serves as a courageous step 
taken, and a major contribution made towards encouraging future researchers 
in embarking upon such quality historical studies that will help to illuminate the 
dark corner in this part of the history of the enslavement of Black Africans. It 
also majors very significantly as the first scholarly contribution ever made in 
this magnitude and style by a Black African Church historian and theologian 
from the Atlantic Coast of West Africa in the entire debate on the part played 
by the Catholic Church and her leadership in the enslavement of Black 
Africans. 


1.2 Scope and Division of this Work 


Numerous historical books have been written on the theme of the Transatlantic 
slave trade, establishing the account of its history, the part played by the kings 
and Queens, princes, companies and their shareholders as well as the 
governments of various European major enslaving nations and other major role 
players in the execution of the baneful traffic in human beings of Black African 
extraction. In order to avoid a repetition of what has been done in this area of 
study, this Book therefore, is not an account of the Transatlantic slave trade as 
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such. It restricted itself strictly to discuss the role of the Catholic Church 
especially the papacy in the establishment of this trade beginning with its cradle 
stage in 1418 when Portugal began to nurse the idea of exploring the West 
African Atlantic Coasts with the major intention of wresting control of the 
wealth in the West African trade in gold, silver, ivory and spices from the hands 
of the Arab Muslim merchants who were controlling the land route to the very 
source of this West African wealth. It continued with the recognition of this 
politico-economic ambition of Portugal by the papal Office with the bid to 
spread the Gospel of Christ to the pagan regions of West Africa and fighting 
the Saracens in North Africa who were the arch-enemies of the Christian faith. 
It was in her bid to protect her possessions in the discoveries already made in 
West Africa that the papacy was brought into the scene of this trade, thereby 
providing to Portugal the legally recognised rights of monopoly control over 
this trade and other territorial possessions in West Africa. This support 
continued until the Portuguese began to forcefully kidnap and capture the 
innocent pagan natives of West Africa which were brought into Portugal and 
sold as slaves in 1444, an action that was blessed and praised by the papacy as a 
heroic step taken towards the salvation of the poor souls of those Black African 
captives. It was in the light of this, that the papacy even gave her blessings and 
support in granting to the kings and princes of Portugal and their successors in 
perpetuity the right to force both the Saracens and the Black African pagan 
natives into perpetual slavery. This papal decree establishing this right in 1452 
and 1454 respectively was defended by the papacy and was never retracted until 
the Transatlantic slave trade was internationally abolished in 1807. The only 
condemnation of this slave trade from the side of the papacy came in 1839 after 
the major European enslaving nations have agreed to abolish slavery in their 
overseas colonies in the Americas. That means then, this work covers the role 
of the Church and her leadership from the on-start of the Portuguese ambition 
to control this wealth in the West African trade in 1418 till the time when the 
first major condemnation of this slave trade was ever made by the papal Office 
in 1839. 

To enhance an easy reading and a competent handling of the very subject 
matter of this academic inquiry that involves a good chunk of subjects and 
covers a large expanse of historical epochs, this Book is divided into seven 
major sections within which some other subsections or chapters are 
submerged. Section one which contains five chapters introduces this work and 
deals on the issue of the idea of slavery in many cultures of the world but paid 
particular attention to the practice of slavery in Africa. This particular attention 
given to slavery in Africa here was made so as to know the face of slavery as it 
was practised in Africa before the external influence of both the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic slavery came to undermine this form of slavery in Africa. In order 
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to debunk the claim of some Western authors and historians like George 
Bancroft, Herbert Klein, Paul Lovejoy et al.,'? who held the view that slavery in 
Africa was the foundation of the Transatlantic slave trade, this section sets out 
to do a comparative study of the history of slavery in other parts of the globe. 
The result of this study will help us to know that slavery is not something that 
is synonymous with Africa as it has been widely claimed in the past, but 
something that has been in practice from time ab initio in all known cultures 
and human societies. With this done, this section moves on to handle the topic 
of the Transatlantic slave trade. Even though the story of the T'ransatlantic 
slave trade is not the very subject matter which this work sets out to discuss, 
however, an inclusion of this story was made in two chapters to enable readers 
to be acquainted with the ugly face of this trade and the mode of its operation 
as well as the nations and companies that carried out this obnoxious traffic in 
human beings of Black African origin. The nature, together with the modus 
operandi of this trade as discussed herein helps one to be at home with the 
sufferings and treatment that were made the lots of Black Africans during the 
course of this shameful trade. 


Section two of this Book contains six chapters which considered the hot issue 
of the justification of slavery in general and that of the Transatlantic 
enslavement of Black Africans in particular viewed within the ambient of the 
teachings of the Bible and of the Catholic Church from the period of the early 
Church fathers to the second millennium of the existence of the Church. In this 
section, much time was spent and much effort was made to handle the topic of 
the Black African enslavement from the point of view of theological, biblical, 
mythical and racial justifications for this slave trade so as to establish the reason 
why the Black man of all peoples and races under our planet Earth was 
adjudged by both the papacy and the European Christendom to be the only 
unfortunate victim of the Transatlantic slave trade, whose enslavement was 
sanctioned by God as a punishment placed upon his race, as a race that 
descended from the accursed race of Ham. 


Section three of this Book which was subdivided into seven chapters treated 
the very core issue and the very goal of this Book. In order to establish the part 
played by the Church? and her leadership during the Transatlantic slave trade, 
this work went into a historical inquiry into the political and strategical 


19 These authors shifted the blame of the enslavement of Black Africans to Black Africans 
themselves. For instance, George Bancroft who was one of the leading early American historians 
maintained that slavery in Africa gave rise to European enslavement of Blacks. For him, “the 
Portuguese were guilty of mercantile cupidity, but in a certain sense, it was Africa that has 
corrupted Europe.” Cf. Bancroft, History of United States, p. 1ff; Davis, The Problem of Slavery 
in Western Culture, p. 22. 

20 When we talk of the Church in relation with the Transatlantic slave trade, we mean the papacy 
or the leadership of the Catholic Church in Rome and its involvement in this slave trade. 
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positioning of the Church's papacy in the international politics of the high and 
late medieval periods in relation to the issues concerning Black Africa in 
cooperation with the political and economic intentions of the successive kings 
and princes of Portugal in West Africa from the period of 1418 to 1839. This 
was embarked upon with the certainty that the very role of the Catholic Church 
in the enslavement of Black Africans is to be pinpointed in this papal politics of 
the late medieval times that crystallized in the numerous, famous and historical 
apostolic documents of the Church's Magisterium under the control of the 
renaissance papacy written in support of the political and economic ambitions 
of the kings of Portugal in West Africa under the pretence of Crusade against 
the Saracens in Africa. This was embarked upon so as to find out how this 
papal politics influenced papal decisions in Africa that aided this slave trade 
immensely and determined the unmistakable silence and laissez-faire attitude of 
this Holy Office towards the enslaved Black Africans during the course of this 
trade. 


Section four of this Book contains only two chapters and focused attention on 
the issue of the right of Patronage granted to Prince Henry the Navigator and 
the Royal Crown in Portugal to organise missionary work and spread the 
liberating Gospel of Christ in West Africa which ended up in spreading the 
innocent West Africans as slaves to Europe and to the Americas. It takes care 
of the missionary activities of the Portuguese missionaries in Africa with 
particular attention paid to the Kongo mission of the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries respectively and how the Portuguese missionaries and 
especially the Jesuits Order enmeshed themselves in the evil of this slave trade 
not only as slave merchants but also as slave-holders in their various slave 
plantations established in both Brazil and Maryland and other places in North 
America. This section also dedicated some space to acknowledge the raised but 
unheard voices of some missionaries and other members of the Church that 
raised their voices in protest against the enslavement of Black Africans and the 
manner in which they were treated by their fellow Western Christians. 


Furthermore, Section five of this Book made a summary of this entire academic 
work and established the position and dividends of this academic inquiry taken 
to know the role of the Church and her leadership in the long duration of the 
Transatlantic enslavement of Black Africans. 


Over and above all this, due to a growing popularity which this work enjoys 
among German reading public, who came to learn about it through newspaper 
publications, international conferences and other academic fora, where this 
work formed the main subject of discussion, it was deemed necessary to make a 
Summary of this work in German language so as to provide the German 
Readership an access to the dividends of this work. And this Summary serves as 
the sixth Section of this Book. 
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Finally, the last Section of this work made provisions for the abundance of the 
papal Bulls and the Royal Letters from the various kings of Portugal in the 
Appendix to allow access to the original Latin and Portuguese texts of these 
important documents used in this work that have one thing or the other to do 
with the Church’s role before, as well as during the Transatlantic enslavement 
of Black Africans. 


1.3 Methodical Approach of this Work 


To carry out an academic inquiry of this nature into the difficult task of 
determining the Church's role in the enslavement of Black Africans during the 
Transatlantic slave trade involves the use of numerous documents. In effect, a 
good chunk of papal Bulls written between the fifteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries found in the Vatican Secret Archives (Archivio Secreto Vaticano) in 
their original classical Latin manuscripts full of difficult abbreviations were 
employed in the course of writing this work. The contents of these papal Bulls 
threw much light on the position of the papacy regarding the Black African 
enslavement. And in addition to these papal Bulls, a barrel of Royal Charters 
found in the National Archives of Portugal in Lisbon (Arquivo Nacional Torre 
do Tombo) written in mixed foreign languages of old Spanish and old 
Portuguese from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries were used in this 
work to establish the contents of the demands of the kings of Portugal from 
the papal Office in Rome that warranted the popes to issue their various Bulls 
in favour of the kings of Portugal that linked the papacy with the obnoxious 
traffic in human beings of Black African origin. To work with the documents 
emanating from these most important Offices in the medieval times owing to 
their difficult languages and style of writing, is not an easy task. It requires 
much time and inexhaustible patience in identifying the correct words hidden in 
the abbreviations made in these manuscripts so as to effect correct and 
corresponding translations into the English language which happens to be the 
language of this academic work. 

To be fair and just to the contents and messages of these papal Bulls and the 
Royal Letters from the Portuguese Crown, this work applied a historico-critical 
analytical method in dealing with them. That means, critically analysing the 
imports of these papal and Royal documents in their very historical contexts. It 
was with this tool of analytical and critical historic method that these aforesaid 
documents which served as the primary source and the backbone that provided 
the superstructures upon which this work was built, were interpreted and 
applied in this work. Their application in this work, by way of the full citation 
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of their contents, historical and authoritative imports, marks the originality of 
this work and distinguishes it from other related works done before now. 
Besides using these sources, this work also entertained the services of 
numerous historical literatures relevant to our subject matter, whose ideas were 
employed to run commentaries in a critical sense on the matters arising from 
the discussions raised in the aforesaid primary sources used in this work. The 
result of this fruitful analytical historical method is the birth of this academic 
work and holds the key to its being a major historical and significant 
contribution to the ongoing debates on the part played by the Church and her 
leadership in the enslavement of Black Africans during the Transatlantic slave 
trade. The recurrent and most often unavoidable emotional tone which could 
be found in this academic work should be disregarded and does not belong to 
the substance that counts most in this work. 


1.4 The Current State of Research in this Area of Study 


The study of the role played by the Church and her leadership in the 
enslavement of Black Africans during the Transatlantic slave trade is an 
important aspect of the Transatlantic slavery that has been neglected for too 
long in the study of the history of this slave trade. However, despite this 
negligence in awarding to this part of the Atlantic slavery its historical place of 
honour in academic studies, it has to be pointed out that this area of study is 
not a virgin area in the study of the history of the Transatlantic slave trade. That 
means, something has already been written. But in comparison to the volume 
of academic works written in the past centuries on the theme of the 
enslavement of the Indians of West Indies during the Spanish occupation and 
enslavement of the said Indians, it is regrettable to note that only too little 
effort had been specifically made by scholars in the area of the study of the role 
played by the Catholic Church and her leadership in the enslavement of Black 
Africans during the Transatlantic slave trade. And based on the quality and 
position of most of these works on the subject matter under discussion here, 97 
percent of them do not reckon as authentic works that aimed at establishing the 
true position of the role played by the Church in the Black African enslavement 
and are in this sense very misleading. This truth has been confirmed by the 
American born theologian and priest Rev. James T. O' Connor in the Foreword 
he wrote to the work of Joel S. Panzer “The Popes and Slavery” wherein he 
said: “An accurate history of the papacy's reaction to racial slavery has never 
been written, and what has been written is in general misleading."?! This could 
be partly as a result of the inaccessibility of the relevant documentary sources 


21 O' Connor, in: Panzer, The Popes and Slavery, p. Vii. 
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necessary for scholars to embark upon a study of this nature and partly as a 
result of the avoidance of revealing a dark chapter in the history of the life and 
operations of the Catholic Church. 


It was this later reason that made the popes that condemned the enslavement 
of Indians to raise the impression that their predecessors also condemned the 
enslavement of Black Africans during the Transatlantic slavery. This was exactly 
the position assumed by popes such as Urban VIII in his “Commissum nobis” 
of April 22, 1639,” Benedict XIV in his “Immensa Pastorum” of December 20, 
17413 and Gregory XVI in his “In Supremo Apostolatus" of December 3, 
1839. All these popes praised their predecessors in their effort to combat and 
to condemn unjust enslavement of peoples and raised the impression that the 
Church had always kept a long tradition in defending those held under the 
bondage of slavery including Black Africans as well as condemned their 
enslavement. And this became the official position of the Church in the 
ongoing debate on the part played by the Church and her leadership in the 
enslavement of Black Africans. 


It was in the bid to present to the world an image of a Church that has kept a 
long tradition of condemnation of slavery of peoples wherever it existed in the 
past that even pope Gregory XIV who condemned the slave trade in 1839 
plunged himself headlong into the act of hiding the various Bulls of the 
renaissance papacy which approved and supported the enslavement of Black 
Africans in the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries respectively. Knowing full 
well that there was no pope in history before him that has ever condemned the 
enslavement of the pagan natives of the regions of the West African Atlantic 
Coasts, Gregory XVI still went on to mention as well as to praise the works of 
his predecessors, none of which in actual fact mentioned the enslaved Black 
Africans in their various Bulls which they wrote in condemnation of the 
enslavement of the Indians of the West Indies, whose enslavement ran 
concurrently with that of the Black Africans. 


This same historical inaccuracy was again repeated by pope Leo XIII in his 
Catholicae Ecclesiae of November 20, 1890 through which the pope addressed 
the Bishops of the whole World on the need to evangelize the Black African 
Continent as well as to end slavery in Africa. While praising his predecessots, 
who never patticipated in the abolition of the slave trade, the pope listed the 


22 Pope Urban VIII, The Bull *Commissum Nobis" of April 22, 1639, in: Bullarum Diplomatum 
Pontificum, pp. 712-714. 

23 Pope Benedict XIV, The Bull *Immensa Pastorum," in: Benedict XIV Bullarium, pp. 99-102. 
24 Pope Gregory XVI, The Bull “In Supremo Apostolatus", Document of Archivio Storico di 
Propagande Fide (APF), Fondo Brevi, Vol. 4, Fls. 317r-320r. 

25 See especially here the two Bulls of Nicholas V “Dum Diversas” in 1452 and “Romanus 
Pontifex” in 1454 that legalized this enslavement of Black Africans. 
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names of his predecessors who in his presumption condemned the enslavement 
of Black Africans and as such presented to the world of the twentieth century 
the impression that the Catholic Church has kept a long tradition of engaging 
herself in the fight against slavery wherever it existed including the 
Transatlantic enslavement of Black Africans. His position in this presentation 
reads: 


There are incontestable historical documents which attest to this fact, documents which 
commended to posterity the names of many of Our predecessors. Among them St. 
Gregory the Great, Hadrian I, Alexander III, Innocent III, Gregory IX, Pius II, Leo X, 
Paul III, Urban VIII, Benedict XIV, Pius VII, and Gregory XVI stand out. They applied 
every effort to eliminate the institution of slavery wherever it existed.20 


Since the appearance of this official position of the Church on the subject 
matter of Black African enslavement in this last papal Bull dealing on the issue 
of slavery and the slave trade, a great debate has arisen among theologians and 
historians on whether this position is historically tenable or not. This debate has 
divided both theologians and historians into two camps: one saying that the 
Church really defended all the enslaved peoples including Black Africans in the 
past wherever their enslavement existed, and the other camp denying the 
historical tenability and defensibility of this position. Most historians and 
authors of the twenty-first century, who have made an academic inquiry into 
this subject matter belong to the first camp and have given their best to keep 
this official position of the Catholic Church high on course. Their bid to arrive 
at this historical inaccuracy led them to come out with the concluding claim 
that the Church has always defended the enslavement of peoples including that 
of the Black Africans wherever it existed. 


This was exactly the goal set for himself by the American Catholic priest and 
author Joel Panzer in his Book “The Popes and Slavery” which appeared on the 
international Book shelves in 1996 as a major work that defended the papal 
Magisterium against the accusations of complicity and approval of the 
enslavement of Black Africans in the Transatlantic slavery. In this work, Panzer 
argued as follows: “In fact, the popes have condemned what is commonly 
known as slavery from its beginnings in the 15% century. This was 
accomplished through the moral teaching authority of the pope, known as the 
Papal Magisterium.”? The condemnation of these enslavements by the popes 
was claimed by Panzer to have begun from 1435 and lasted to 1890.28 With the 


26 Pope Leo XIII, The Bull “Catholicae Ecclesiae” of November 20, 1890, in: Panzer, The Popes 
and Slavery, p. 61. 

27 Panzer, The Popes and Slavery, pp. 2-3. 

28 Ibid, p. 6 
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help of the numerous papal Bulls written within this lengthy period, Panzer 
tried to present to the reading public that the Church has kept a long tradition 
of condemnation of slavery and the slave trade, thereby exonerating the Church 
and her leadership from the accusations of involvement and complicity in the 
enslavement of Black Africans during the Transatlantic slave trade. And in his 
bid to do this, he kept in a dark corner of history a barrel of papal Bulls written 
in support and approval of the enslavement of Black Africans by the papal 
Magisterium especially during the period of the renaissance papacy.? 


Joel Panzer is just a “small fish” in the “big ocean”? of Western authors and 
theologians who have ignored the historical and moral truth involved in the 
role of the Catholic Church in the Black African enslavement. High ranking 
Vatican Officials have also kept the same position while discussing the role 
played by the Church in the enslavement of peoples wherever it existed in 
history. For instance, the German born Church historian and theologian Josef 
Metzler who was the Prefect of the Vatican Secret Archives from 1984 to 1995 
made a swooping claim in 1992 that: “The popes condemned any kind of 
slavery with unrelenting harshness."?? This claim was made in the Preface to the 
Book “Caeli Novi Et Terra Nova” jointly published in 1992 by the Vatican 
Secret Archives and the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana in commemoration of 
the Sala Sixtina della Biblioteca Vaticana in 1992. 


Also toeing in the footstep of this tradition that raises the impression that the 
Church defended those under enslavement wherever it existed, was the 
American born scholar Rodney Stark who was a professor of sociology and 
comparative religion at the University of Washington. In his work “The Truth 
about Catholic Church and Slavery,’ which appeared in 2003, Stark aligned 
himself with those who denied the basic truth on the part played by the Church 
and her leadership in the enslavement of Black Africans. Just like others before 
him, Stark employed the Bull of pope Eugene IV in 1435, those of popes Paul 
III in 1537, Pius II in 1462 and Sixtus IV respectively, to exonerate the Church 
and her leadership from the culpability of involvement in the enslavement of 
Black Africans. With the help of these Bulls which were completely silent on 
the enslavement of the pagan natives of the West Africa during the 
Transatlantic slavery, Stark concluded that the Catholic Church was not in any 


29 All the papal Bulls written by the renaissance popes from 1436 to 1514 which supported the 
Portuguese economic and political activities in West Africa including the enslavement of Black 
Africans were completely ignored by Joel Panzer in chapter two, pp. 7-14 of his said work, 
wherein he considered the first hundred years (1435-1536) of the Catholic teaching in defense of 
those under enslavement. Ironically, these papal Bulls, whose inclusion in the said Book was 
ignored by Panzer, were written within the same period of time he was discussing in this chapter 
of his work. See the inclusion of the ignored Bulls in Appendix A of this Book. 

30 Metzler, “Evangelisierung und vatikanisches Archiv”, in: Vazquez, ed. Caeli Novi et Terra 
Nova, p. 26. 
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way indifferent to slavery or to the slave trade during which the Black Africans 
were sold and handled like the beasts of the earth. These authors mentioned 
above and numerous others not mentioned herein, maintained this position as 
an orthodox position of the Church in reaction to the accusations of 
involvement and complicity in the evil act involved in the enslavement of Black 
Africans. 


It is exactly against this kind of notion being spread here and there by the 
above authors that this present work was embarked upon so as to put the 
historical records straight in the part played by the Catholic Church and her 
leadership in the enslavement of Black Africans during the Transatlantic slave 
trade. Putting the records straight in their historical relevance implies to work 
with facts embedded with historical records as they make themselves available. 
That is why this work depended solely on the use of the major papal Bulls 
written in support of the Portuguese economic and political ventures in the 
West African Atlantic regions from the fifteenth to the sixteenth centuries to 
show the level of the Church's involvement in the enslavement of Black 
Africans during the Transatlantic slave trade. This study began with the 
foundational papal Bulls through which the popes began to support the kings 
of Portugal and Prince Henry the Navigator in their quest to circumnavigate 
the West African Atlantic Coasts in order to have a sca route to the trade in 
African products for their economic advantage. These Bulls were written in 
form of a Crusade Bull to raise the impression that the Portuguese were 
embarking upon this venture for the purpose of carrying out missionary 
activities in the regions of West Africa and beyond. It was in this context that 
these Bulls were written, granting the kings of Portugal and their successors the 
right to possess these West African regions and to found Churches in them. 
The Bulls that are of utmost importance for this discussion here included 
among others: “Sane Charissmus” of Martin V in 1418, “Dudum Cum" of 
Eugene IV in 1436, “Etsi Suscepti of Eugene IV in 1442 and “Illius Qui” of 
Eugene IV in 1442. All these were written in fulfilment of papal obligation to 
support the kings of Portugal as papal vassals and sword-bearers in the fight 
against the Saracens in Africa. And having acquired numerous territories in 
Africa, the kings of Portugal and Prince Henry the Navigator once again 
requested the popes to be granted the right of monopoly over the trade going 
on in West Aftica as well as the right of control over all the regions within their 
military powers with the intention of excluding other interested European 
nations from participating in the meritorious trade on West African products 
such as gold, ivory, silver, pepper etc. This request prompted the writing of the 
two famous papal Bulls *Dum Diversas" issued in 1452 and "Romanus 
Pontifex" issued in 1454 by pope Nicholas V to the kings of Portugal and 
Prince Henry which gave them the overriding authority and power of control 
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over their acquired territories in Africa as well as the power to dispossess the 
natives of this region of all their rights to self-dominion, private possessions as 
well as to force them into perpetual enslavement.*! And empowered by this 
papal authority, the road was made free for the forceful carrying of Black 
Africans by the Portuguese in ships of different sizes across the Atlantic Ocean 
into Europe and later to the Spanish New World in the sixteenth century. The 
attitudes of the popes towards the enslaved Black Africans after the death of 
pope Nicholas V in 1455 was one of support and approval of this enslavement 
in the sense that they continued to tighten the nails of enslavement with which 
Nicholas V nailed the Black Africans into perpetual slavery to serve as slaves in 
the sugar-cane plantations and gold and silver mines in the Spanish New 
World. This attitude of the popes towards the enslavement of Black Africans 
remained unchanged until in 1839, when this enslavement was belatedly 
condemned as an evil by pope Gregory XVI. And this condemnation never 
came until the Transatlantic slave trade has been abolished and adjudged as a 
crime against humanity by all the participating and enslaving European nations 
in 1833. This is the standpoint of this present work. And with this position, it 
distances itself from the position of the authors, whose views on the subject 
matter under discussion herein had been considered above. 

In the light of this position, this present work has aligned itself with similar 
works previously undertaken by a handful of historians and theologians, who 
presented a dissenting voice to the above “orthodox” stand of the Church in 
the accusation that she not only supported the horrendous traffic in human 
beings of Black African origin but also propagated it with the help of her 
teachings concerning Black Africans. The work of the English born Catholic 
priest and famous theologian John Francis Maxwell titled “Slavery and the 
Catholic Church” published in 1975 comes to mind here. This work is a major 
breakthrough and an indispensable survey made in the ongoing debate on the 
role of the Catholic Church in the enslavement of Black Africans. Maxwell 
maintained in this work that the Church accepted and at the same time 
defended the morality and legitimacy of the institution of slavery until it was 
finally changed as late as 1965 by the Vatican Council 11.3? Maxwell held 
tenaciously to the view that the position of fighting slavery wherever it existed 
which the popes have maintained to portray in their various writing is 
historically untenable. And with a good chunk of documents of the papal 
Magisterium, he was able to drive his point home by concluding that it is very 
unfair to historical truth for historians and authors to raise the false impression 
that the Church had always condemned slavery including the enslavement of 


31 The contents of these Bulls will be treated in details in section III of this Book. See the Latin 
texts of these papal documents in Appendix A of this Book. 
32 Maxwell, Slavery and the Catholic Church, pp. 10 & 17. 
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Black Africans during the Transatlantic slave trade. Even though this work 
did not give the detailed elements contained in the papal documents at its 
disposal in establishing the Church's support and acceptance of the moral 
legitimacy of slavery, it however, stated its point straight that the Church 
involved herself in the enslavement of Black Africans. And with this 
courageous position, this work has become for many scholars a provocative 
master-work that has inspired other scholars in their works. 


One such scholar was the English born famous historian of the Iberian 
Maritime history Charles Boxer who in his work “The Church Militant and 
Iberian Expansion 1440-1770” published in 1978, constantly kept accusing the 
Church of complicity in the menace of the Portuguese in West Africa during 
the Transatlantic slavery done under the umbrella of carrying out missionary 
works in West Africa. Boxer understood the whole logic in the attitude of the 
Church towards the enslavement of Black Africans as that of being supportive 
and permissible.*4 For him still, those who propagate the view that the Church 
defended the enslaved Black Africans are not fair to historical reality. 


Some other works written by historians of the Iberian Maritime history also 
deserve mention here. First among them was the wonderful compendium 
written by Peter Russell titled “Prince Henry the Navigator A Life” which was 
published in 2000. This work is very expository of the political alliance which 
the renaissance papacy made with the kings of Portugal and provided the 
template for understanding the exact politics pursued by the papacy in West 
Africa while permitting Prince Henry the Navigator and the kings of Portugal 
to forcefully drive the Black Africans into perpetual slavety. 


Similar works that provided grounded historical key to understanding the 
papacy's “Political Marriage" with the kings of Portugal which fertilized the 
ground for the Portuguese easy access to the renaissance papacy in the fifteenth 
and the sixteenth centuries and lurked them into supporting the evil of the 
traffic in human beings of Black African origin during the Transatlantic slavety 
have also been made by some German historians versed in the Iberian 
Maritime history. The first in this range of works was undertaken by Carl 
Erdmann in his work “Das Papstum und Portugal im ersten Jahrhundert der 
portugiesischen Geschichte," published in 1928.96 This was followed by the 


33 Ibid, pp. 52-56. 

5* Boxer, The Church Militant and Iberian Expansion, 1440-1770, p. 30. 

35 Ibid, pp. 31-32. 

56 Erdmann's Book is a monumental historical work that provides clear explanations regarding 
this political Marriage of Portugal with the papacy and showed how the first king of Portugal 
made an oath of total allegiance to the popes with the promise of winning more territories in 
Overseas that would be added to the papal Patrimony. This allegiance made the kings of Portugal 
feudal lords under the authority and protection of the papal Office in Rome. See, pp. 20-29, 45- 
55 of this work. 
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work of Bernhard Josef Wenzel titled “Portugal und der Heilige Stuhl” which 
was published in 1957.” The work of Eugen Weber “Die Portugiesische 
Reichmission im Königreich Kongo” published in 1922 is also very akin to the 
aforesaid works of German historians of the Iberian Maritime history but 
focused much attention on the interplay of relationship between the Royal 
Crown and the Holy Cross, Bible and the sword as well as religion and 
commerce which were at play in the Portuguese missionary activities in Kongo 
and other regions of West Africa that culminated in the horrendous traffic in 
human beings during the Transatlantic slave trade. 


Following these earlier works are also some works undertaken in this area of 
study by a new generation of German scholars. Even though these works did 
not have this subject matter as their main goal of inquiry, they however, deserve 
mention here in this work. First among them was the work of Matthias Teipel 
with the title: “Die Versklavung der Schwarzen: Theologische Grundlagen, 
Auswirkungen und Ansätze ihrer Überwindung”, which was published in 1999. 
Teipel argued in this work that even though the theological foundations that 
justified slavery and the slave trade were not invented by the papacy in the time 
of the Transatlantic slave trade, the papacy did not at least make a rebuttal of 
these arguments that made slavery and the slave trade both attractive and 
defendable during their pontificates.** In concluding this aspect of his work, 
Teipel maintained that the papacy's reaction to the enslavement of Black 
Africans was one of silent approval. 


The work of the historian Michael Hochgeschwender titled: “Wahrheit, 
Einheit, Ordnung: Die Sklavenfrage und der amerikanische Katholizismus 
1835-1870,” which was published in 2006 is another contribution made by a 
German scholar. In this work, the author did concentrate on the papacy's 
reaction to the Transatlantic slave trade and used the weight of the traditional 
justification of the slavery and the slave trade to show the impact which the 
reception of this tradition made on the American Catholics especially the 
American Catholic Episcopacy in handling the problem of the Black African 
enslavement in their various ecclesiastical constituencies. This impact was such 
that the American Catholics together with their Episcopacy did not see 
anything wrong in the enslavement of Black Africans whom they held to be 
inferior human beings whose conditions as slaves on American soil was divinely 
predetermined. This conviction of the American Catholics made their 
Episcopacy to interpret the papal Bull of Gregory XVI in 1839 through which 


37 This work of Wenzel with the title, “Portugal und der Heilige Stuhl” traced the history of this 
papacy's political rapport with the Crown in Portugal from 1143 onwards with the oldest and first 
official Royal Alliance made by the king of Portugal with the papacy. See, pp. 10-23; 32-45. 

38 Teipel, Die Versklavung der Schwarzen, pp. 38-39. 

39 Ibid, p. 41. 
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the pope condemned the slave trade and the enslavement of Black Africans as a 
document that was not meant to address the enslavement of Black Africans as 
practised in the American society. Rather than accepting and honouring this 
papal denouncement of the enslavement of Black Africans contained in the said 
Bull, the American Episcopacy maintained that this denouncement was only 
directed against the Portuguese and the Spanish enslavement of Black Africans 
in the West Indies. 


This line of argument was also taken up by Nicole Priesching in her recently 
published work titled: “Von Menschenfängern und Menschenfischern,” which 
appeared on the international Book markets in 2012. This work dealt mainly on 
the Christian practice of slaveholding and manumission with particular focus 
on the practice of slaveholding in the Church States in Rome. It threw a very 
critical searchlight on the level of involvement of the papacy in slavery and the 
slave trade especially in the corsair wars against the Babaren Muslim states of 
Tripoli, Algiers and Tiems and those fought against the Turks who were in the 
habit of capturing Christians and using them as slaves. The papal response to 
this was the possession of papal Naval Fleets and Galleys which used the 
services of the Galley-slaves purchased by the popes. These Galley-slaves were 
used in the Papal States as rowers during the corsair wars with the Turks. 
Priesching argued in this work that this papal involvement in slaveholding in 
the Papal States prevented the papal Office from having the moral authority 
needed to condemn the enslavement of Black Africans. And in her earlier 
write-up titled “Die Verurteilung der Sklaverei unter Gregor XVI im Jahr 
1839,” which appeared in 2008 in Saeculum, Jahrbuch für Universalgeschichte, 
Priesching made in this write-up a wonderful contribution to the ongoing 
debate on the part played by the Church in the enslavement of peoples in 
history and maintained that those selling the idea that the Church had a 
tradition that condemned slavery especially the enslavement of Black Africans 
are not being fair to historical facts.*! This position and the various issues raised 
in the above works by the aforesaid authors helped in no small measures in the 
writing of this present academic inquiry made into the part that was played by 
the Catholic Church and her leadership in the enslavement of Black Africans 
during the Transatlantic slave trade. 


40 Priesching, Von Menschenfängern und Menschenfischern, pp. 173, 174, 178. 
4 Priesching, “Die Verurteilung der Sklaverei unter Gregor XVI. im Jahr 1839”, in: Saeculum, 
59/1(2008), pp. 151, 152ff. 
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2. The Origins and Ideas of Slavery 


2.1 The Concept and Types of Slavery in Today's Research 


The term “Slavery” is one of the many forms of bondage or dependency in the 
history of humanity which existed in any known human society. Much of all we 
know today about the origin of the term “slavery” or “slave” comes from its 
Greek derivation. In the ancient Greek language, there were three popular 
terms used to describe a slave which were based on the functions he performed 
in the society. These are: “Oiketes,” “Doulos” and “Andrapodon,” - words 
which featured prominently in the fourth and fifth centuries BC. “Oiketes” 
which has its root in Oikos (family bond) was the commonest term used for a 
slave in Greek language and culture. It describes the place of a slave in the 
family where he performs domestic services for his master and his family 
members. 

“Doulos” on the other hand is used to point out the public aspect of the status 
of a slave in the society. It describes a state of a human being subjected to 
another person upon whom his life and movement depended. And as such, he 
is one without honour, who has duties but without any rights due for a human 
being. Our employment of the term “slave” in the course of the development 
of this work shall be based on the etymological import contained in this term 
“doulos.” 


The last but not the least among the Greek words designated for a slave is 
"Andrapodon," which means literally “one with the feet of a man” 
(MenschenfiiBler) in contradistinction to another Greek word “Tetrapodon,” 
which means animals. In comparison with someone who is a noble, 
“andrapodon” refers to a person whose status is on an equal level with those of 
animals or in the modern parlance, one who is a Robot, who is at the beck and 
call of his master, owned and used as a property of his owner. 


All these three derivations of the word “slave” revealed to us the various 
aspects of the fate and functions of a slave both in the family where he lives as 
well as in the society whose practices and customs condemned him to such 
conditions of living. They revealed also the main components of slavery which 
Peter Garnsey and Moses Finley agreeably identified to be three in number. 
According to Finley, these are: “The status of the slave as a property, his total 
lack of rights and his loss of family kinship.” In his own identification of these 
components of slavery, Peter Garnsey said: “A slave was a property. The slave- 


#2 Bellen, “Vom halben zum ganzen Menschen”, in: Fünfzig Jahre Forschungen zur Antiken 
Sklaverei, p. 14. 
8 Finley, Die Sklaverei in der Antike, p. 91. Cf. Weiler, Die Beendigung des Sklavenstatus, p. 22. 
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owner’s rights over his slave (property) were total, covering the person as well 
as the labour of the slave.^ Going a step further in enumerating the 
components of slavery, Garnsey said: “The slave was kin-less, stripped of his or 
her old social identity in the process of capture, sale and deracination, and 
denied the capacity to forge new bonds of kinship through marriage alliance.” 4# 


Over and above these three main Greek origins of the word “slave,” one finds 
also in the same Greek language another known word *3«Boc" (sklabos) 
which means “Slav,” a word which was specifically used for the Slavic people 
of Eastern Europe, who were used in the Middle Ages as slaves both in Greece, 
Rome and other parts of Europe that engaged in the practice of slavery. 
Confirming this, Moses Finley said: “Of course, it was the systematic culling of 
Slavs as bodies for purchase to be used in forced labour in the European 
Middle Ages that gave us our word “slave” for a human chattel.”4 All these 
derivations of the word slave have given us information about what one 
expects in the concept of a slave. However, it is important to note that any 
genuine conception of a slave or his condition of servitude (slavery) must 
contain the above three given characteristics or properties of slavery. 


Conceived therefore from the point of view of “doulos,” a slave is a species of 
property, that is to say, he belongs to someone else other than himself, he lives 
in a house that is not his own and works in a farm that belongs to another 
without salary for his labour or owning a part of what he produces. Leonhard 
Schumacher captured this condition of a total subjugation of one man to 
another when he defined a slave as: “A person who is directly and completely, 
that means, unreservedly and permanently subjected under the powers of a 
master.”47 And it was in this sense of reducing a person to the level of a 
property that Varro defined a slave as: “Instrumentum vocale (a speaking 
instrument)."^ That implies, he could be enlisted alongside other material 
properties of his owner which could be bought or sold as a movable property 
(res mobilis) or as an immovable property according to the practice in 
operation in the society where he lives. Under this condition, Max Kaser was 
right when he said of slaves as follows: “They belonged to the business 
property such as a piece of land and livestock." 


44 Garnsey, Ideas of Slavery, p. 1; Weiler, Die Beendigung des Sklavenstatus, p. 23; Herrmann- 
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Considered from the juridical view point, a slave is an object of the law and not 
its subject (he is like a he-goat or an ox). And as such, he has only duties. This 
kind of human status implied in the opinion of David Brion Davis “a condition 
of rightlessness on the part of the slave."*? Legally and most often socially, a 
slave is forcefully and painfully removed from his lines of natal descent. That is 
to say, he can neither defend himself in a law court nor raise a charge against 
his aggressor. He has no kin, and no relative can stand for his rights or even get 
vengeance on his behalf. Commenting on this fact, Moses Finley affirmed as 
follows: “Slaves are normally denied a viable family life and tradition, and are 
thereby deliberately cut off from the rich and complex ways in which the 
identity of the person is attached through the family to community traditions 
and empowerments."?! In the same line of thought, Keith Bradley affirmed 
that “Slaves were kin-less and were permitted no legally sanctioned familial 
bonds." And in his Book, “Slavery and Social Death,” the Jamaican born 
American historical and cultural sociologist Orlando Patterson describes this 
condition of perpetual subjectivity of a slave as: “A permanent, violent 
domination of natally alienated and generally dishonoured persons.” In the 
light of this total alienation, a slave is always an outsider and never an insider in 
the community in which he finds himself. Put in another way, he is a marginal 
individual even in his home town, one who is considered socially a dead person 
within the environment of his enslavement and one who has not the least 
control over himself, over his reproductive obligations or over his property. 
Christian Delacampagne is therefore right when he defined slavery as: “A 
system in which the labor force as such is no longer bought or sold, but the 
laborer himself is sold and bought. It is a system, in which the manufacturer of 
goods or commodity becomes a commodity himself and by so being, is 
banished from the world of the living or shortly put, sentenced to a societal 
death." 5^ In the light of this, he is one, who is dis-robed of his humanness up to 
a point that he could be said to be a human being only in a symbolical sense. 


This category of ancient slavery described above was adopted and received in 
the modern times by the initiators and propagators of the Transatlantic slavery, 
where slaves were bought and sold like other goods of transaction and treated 
as such. À distinctive characteristic of this type of slavery was its racial nature in 
the sense that it was the only slavery in the history of human slavery that 
selected a particular race of people as its object of enslavement. And this was 
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the fate of the millions of Black Africans, who were forcefully led into this kind 
of human subjugation for a period of four centuries. Slavery of this nature has 
been viewed by modern authors as a state of an individual, whose work is 
unpaid, one, whose movements are under the total control of another, and who 
is controlled by coercion and the threat of violence including death in an 
attempt to escape and one who must be returned to the owner or master if he 
stays away or escapes. 

One becomes a slave through various means among which are: by means of 
war, indebtedness, kidnapping, condemnation by the force of law (example, 
condemned criminals), family bond (example, children born into slavery by 
their slave parents) etc. In the opinion of Homer, who was one of the Greek 
born poets and philosophers of the Ancient times, slaves were mainly: 
“Prisoners of wat, captured women, household servants, farm laborers, bond 
slaves and all who are thus characterized such that their masters are in the 
possession of the right of ownership over them.”56 


How this idea of keeping fellow humans as slaves and the reduction of their 
“being” to a level closer to that of animals first entered into the human intellect 
remains a mystery that is yet to be unravelled. However, a brief journey into the 
history of slavery in the human society will be of good help to make us 
understand better, how this “canker worm” called slavery ate deep into the 
fabrics of any known human society of the world. 


2.2 The Idea of Slavery in Human Society 


To talk about the institution of slavery in our own time appears as something 
that is very despicable and one of the sensitive areas where one dares not 
discuss openly especially among young people and children of today. And by 
the mention of the word slavery, people’s mind often focuses on Africa as if 
Africa was the only continent or society, where the practice of slavery ever 
found its expression in world history. This manner of thought is as a result of 
many publications by some Western authors, who are bent on raising the 
impression that the history of Africa is a history of slavery. This is but far from 
being the truth. The fact remains that until the age of civilisation, the practice 
of slavery was a “disease” that was found in any known human society of the 
world.” Moses Finley is therefore correct when he affirmed that: “Slaves have 
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been exploited in most societies as far back as any records exist.”58 And in his 
own opinion, Kenneth Zanca maintained that: “Slavery existed in all cultures 
and developed along different lines in different cultures. It was never a static or 
uniform system either within one country or among neighbouring countries.” 59 
Corroborating all this, Orlando Patterson affirmed that: “There is nothing 
notably peculiar about the institution of slavery. It has existed from before the 
dawn of human history right down to the twentieth century, in the most 
primitive of human societies and in the most civilised.” Continuing, Patterson 
further held the view that: “There is no region on earth that has not at some 
time harboured the institution of slavery. Probably, there is no group of people 
whose ancestors were not at one time slaves or slave-holders.”6! 


Not too long ago, slavery reigned as a societal institution quite acceptable by 
most peoples, religions and cultures of the world. But the form and intensity 
with which this practice was carried out differed from one society and culture 
to another based on the influence of the religious, cultural and economic life of 
the societies that practised it. All the world known slave societies such as 
Russia, Brazil, Greece, Rome, Spain, America, the different societies of the 
Arabian world and the Middle East, and many countries of Asia and Africa, 
who participated in this practice of slavery saw it as something natural and 
therefore saw no reason for which it should not be welcomed as a normal and 
natural practice in the society. In the views of William Westermann, slavery was 
seen in all these slave societies as an unavoidable condition. This fact is made 
clearer when he wrote: “Throughout antiquity, from the Sumerians to the 
advent of the Colonate in the later Roman Empire, slavery existed as a primary 
and pervasive institution, accepted both by master and slave as a natural and 
frequently unavoidable condition.” Echoing this same fact, Rodney Stark 
maintained that: “Slavery was once universal in almost every society that could 
afford to have it. It is older than the Pyramids, no philosopher in Sumer, 
Babylon or Assyria ever raised his voice in protest or in condemnation of its 
existence.”6 In the same token, Christian Delacampagne maintained that the 
practice of slavery in the above mentioned societies was an indispensable 
condition. Writing on this, he said: “We know that they understood slavery as 
something good, indispensable - in a word, very natural. It was so natural, so 
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closely connected with the daily life that people did not see any reason to 
question its existence." 6 

Based on this fact therefore, it is not an overstatement to assume that the 
history of slavery is as old as the history of humanity itself. Both the modern 
historians, anthropologists and archaeologists, who have engaged themselves in 
one study or the other on the origin of the practice of slavery in the human 
society are at a difficulty to pinpoint the exact period when and how the idea of 
slavery first entered into the human society. It is generally accepted among 
them that the origin of slavety is lost to the human memory. Despite this 
difficulty of arriving at an exact time when the practice of slavery originated in 
the human society, the famous French born historian Fustel de Coulanges 
(1830-1889) made an attempt at its location. In his view: "Slavery was a 
primordial fact, contemporary with the origin of society, it had its roots in an 
age of the human species when all inequalities had their raison d'étre."65 
Following this position, some assumptions have been made about the otigin of 
slavery. These tended to believe that the practice of slavery is a product of the 
idea that it is better to enslave those detained for a crime or as a result of 
warfate rather than killing them out rightly. But if that is to be accepted, the 
question that quickly comes to one's mind here is: How then did the practice of 
slavery also affect those who never committed any crime and were not war 
captives? How can one explain the enslavement of many innocent men, women 
and children, who were fotcefully reduced to the level of animals in human 
history? The simple answer to this question is found in the quest for profit, 
whereby some human beings were considered by the propagators of slavety as 
commetcial goods. 


In Summa, all these considerations made above are but indications that slavery 
is a practice that was found among peoples and cultures of the known human 
world. That being the case, it is then undeniably true that no one race, cultures 
ot nations of the world could be said to have been entirely free from the 
practice of slavery or other forms of bondage in its history. Bearing this in 
mind, let us now consider the practice of slavery in its African context, which 
many authors have claimed to have opened the door widely for the 
enslavement of Black Africans by both the Arabic world and the Europeans 
which altogether spanned for more than 10 centuries. 
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3.1 Brief Introduction 


The preceding chapter of this section of our work has shown that the practice 
of slavery is not a prerogative of a particular culture, people or society, but 
something that existed in all cultures and peoples of the world. This fact goes a 
long way to nullify the opinion of some Western authors and historians like 
Walter Rodney who claimed that: “The indigenous slavery in Africa is said to 
have facilitated the rise and progress of the Transatlantic slave trade.” Does 
that then mean that Black Africans are the architects of the fate which befell 
them at the dawn of the Transatlantic slave trade? Be that as it may, no one can 
deny the fact that slavery existed in the West African society as it did exist in 
others. In other words, West Africans like other peoples of the world also did 
enslave people from their own folk. But the question that one should ask here 
is: What kind of slavery actually existed among Black Africans in the West 
African society? As Christian Delacampagne rightly pointed out, the term 
slavery “can comprise of different practices in accordance with place or time." 67 
By reason of this fact therefore, it is pertinent to establish in this chapter of our 
work the kind of face which slavery in West Africa wore before the 
introduction of the Transatlantic slavery into the West African societies in the 
first half of the fifteenth century by the Portuguese. 


3.2 Blacks Enslaving Blacks 


As earlier stated, it is a historical factum that Black Africans did enslave people 
of their own race in the history of their existence as a people. But what existed 
in West Africa prior to the external influence coming from the Arabic world 
and Europe could be better understood in the context of the Greek description 
of “Oiketes” (family bond) which describes the duties of a slave in the family 
and locates the place of a slave also in the family. Among Black Africans, the 
proper place of a slave was in the family where he lived and discharged his 
domestic duties without much discrimination from the other members of the 
family. Coming to this awareness, Walter Rodney confirmed the kind of slavery 
which existed in Africa when he rightly pointed out that: “Sometimes what 
obtained in Africa was a quasi-feudal exploitation of labour by a ruling elite, 
who received the greater proportion of the harvest. More often than not, the 
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domestic slaves were members of their masters” household.’ And being 
members of the household of their masters, Rodney further argued that they 
were not taken to be right-less individuals, but rather as persons with some 
basic human rights. Expressing this view, Rodney said as follows: “They could 
not be sold except for serious offences. They had their own plots of land and 
rights to a proportion of the fruits of their labour." Continuing, Rodney 
affirmed that: “Slaves in Africa could marry and their children had rights of 
inheritance, and if born of one free parent often acquired a new status. Such 
individuals could rise to positions of great trust, including that of a chief.”70 


The origin of this practice of slavery in the West African society is something 
that is lost to human memory. That is to say that the practice of slavery among 
Black Africans began from time ab initio. A proof of this fact can be found in 
the numerous words which could be translated to connote the word “slave” in 
many West African languages. For instance, among the Igbo speaking part of 
Eastern Nigeria which harbours one of the largest ethnic groups in West Africa, 
the word slavery means “Ohu” which reflects a state of a restricted life 
condition, a life of dependence on another, a form of subjugation. And one 
who finds himself in this state of living is called in the same Igbo language 
“Nwa-ohu” which means, someone labouring under the burden of slavery, one 
who is not in full control of his life, who depends on another for his existence. 


However, recent archaeological and ethnological studies carried out in Africa in 
the 1990s have been able to discover the reasons for which this form of life 
ever existed in the West African societies. One such reason is the fact that West 
African social environment allows for social stratifications just as it existed in 
the ancient Greco-Roman world. This fact accounts for the existence of an 
environment that is replete with many kings, chiefs and traditional title holders. 
Historical records had shown that wherever such environment existed, the 
tendency for the spread of social inequality and differentiation along lineage 
groupings is always very high. The resultant effect of such social differentiation 
is the inclination to see other people outside of the “reigning” groups or family 
descent as inferior human beings, who are just left with only one option - that 
of reduction to servitude. This factor really accounts for the good number of 
West Africans who became traditionally slaves of their fellow Africans 
especially the chiefs and the African title holders. In his wealth of 
archaeological experience, Bassey Andah corroborated this point when he said: 
“The presence of social inequality within the African societies presupposes the 
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existence of a class of people who were deprived of their rights and place in 
perpetual servitude.””! 

Another reason for the existence of the practice of slavery among Black 
Africans has been identified to be the fact that slavery is just one of the features 
that accompanied the rise and development of kingdoms and empires in all the 
known cultures and peoples of the world. In her history, West African society is 
well known for the existence of such empires, Caliphates and kingdoms. 
Kingdoms and empires such as Ashanti Dynasty, Kanem-Bornu, Benin, Oyo, 
Mali, Songhay, Egba kingdom, Nri kingdom, Yoruba, Sokoto Caliphate and 
many others of their kind come to mind here. Historical records have shown 
that wherever these empires existed, there is always the tendency to compete 
with one another negatively as well as to subjugate one another to one's own 
advantage. And one of the ever known methods of achieving this in the history 
of mankind has remained the waging of wars with one another. This was done 
either for reasons of territorial expansion or for an utter show of greatness and 
supremacy in their regions as well as the natural instinct to dominate others. 
The result has always been that many ordinary citizens were captured and made 
slaves of the empire that has defeated theirs during war. Alluding to the 
historicity of this fact, Bassey Andah affirmed that: “Through the annals of 
history, all the ancient empires and kingdoms had captive population to serve in 
various capacities in their palaces, cities, towns and rural areas as they saw fit. 
The Syrian, Babylonian, Egyptian power states, Ethiopia, Nubia and later on 
the Greek and Roman Empires.” 

Furthermore, the West African society is also one that is based on kinship and 
dependence. To talk of a family in an African context does not just mean a 
house where a man, his wife and one or two children live. The West African 
society just like other regions of Africa, practices an extended family system 
which goes beyond a family constitution of two or more family members. In its 
African context, the family connotes any group from the smallest nuclear family 
to several thousand persons tracing descent from a common ancestor through 
many generations. Based on this patrilineal system of the West African 
society, it is not out of place for members of a whole community or town to 
identify and address themselves as brothers and sisters with whom they could 
not even intermarry. This is so because, every member of this community could 
trace back his identity and family-root to the same ancestral family-root. 
Helmut Bley confirmed this fact when he wrote: “The socially fundamental 
unity of all societies was the extended family-bond, the lineage. Their members 
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trace their fatherly descent back to the common forefather, the original founder 
of their lineage." Each member of the family receives his or her own social 
identity and sense of belonging from this lineage. His family or community 
becomes his own social environment where he lives, moves and has his being. 
He freely expresses himself here and takes part in family decision making. That 
is why in the West African society, an individual is not and can never be greater 
than the community in which he lives. In this kind of ethnologically structured 
society, an individual is wholly dependent. Both his meaning as a person and 
the role he is to play in this set-up had to come from the family or community 
itself. Outside of his community, an individual has no meaning. The result of 
this dependency on kinship was the emergence of some forms of suppression 
and submission which can bring about subjugation of an individual or a group 
of individuals. In their studies on the ethnology of African societies, Suzanne 
Miers and Igor Kopytoff were able to establish that: 


Slavery in the context of traditional society, where the extended family or kinship group 
is the decisive instance of role allocation and as such the fundamental organizing 
principle of social relations is seen as an institution existing alongside others, which in the 
perspective of those affected are distinguished by the restriction of all their rights in favor 
of those of the family-head. Slavery is thus in line with other relationships of dependency 
such as client relationships and debt slavery, but also the relationship of the father to his 
sons and daughters.” 


However, one could lose the rights to one’s family-tie through some heinous 
and abominable acts such as murder, theft, suicide, adultery and sorcery, all of 
which were punishable with enslavement or banishment. Confirming this, 
Olaudah Equiano, who was a slave boy of Igbo origin forcefully kidnapped and 
taken into the Transatlantic slavery wrote in his Autobiography as follows: 
“Adultery, however, was sometimes punished with slavery or death, a 
punishment which I believe is inflicted on it throughout most of the nations of 
Africa. So sacred among them is the honour of the marriage bed...”7ó In most 
cases, those convicted of these crimes were at best considered to be put to 
death for the fear that their continued existence in the community could spell 
doom for the entire community by arousing the anger of the ancestors, who, 
though are dead, were still believed to be alive, keeping their watchful eyes over 
the families they left behind. The decision to punish a defaulter with the yoke 
of slavery was as a result of their belief in the sanctity of life. It was very 
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abhorrent to the Igbo society to shed the blood of any of her members. Owing 
to the fact that there were no prisons in the pristine African societies, where 
those considered as society-risks to the community could be kept under 
imprisonment, the alternative was to turn them into slaves. One who finds 
himself in such a condition was considered socially dead in the sense that he 
has distobed himself of all the rights he has in the family. And this was the 
most painful aspect of the fate of those Black Africans, who suffered 
enslavement in the Arabic world as well as in the Caribbean. The fact that they 
were severed from their family lineage was like a swotd that kept on piercing 
their souls throughout their life time. Slavery was therefore, a dangerous 
weapon of destruction of the social identity which was highly held in esteem by 
every African man and woman. 

Over and above all these reasons, the domestic need in the West African 
society contributed much to the practice of keeping slaves. As we already 
mentioned, the proper place of the slaves in West Africa was in the family 
where he is assimilated as a member of the household. Prestige among the West 
African men was not judged from the point of view of how much money one 
has in the bank but rather it was seen from the point of view of the number of 
wives, children, slaves, sons and daughters- in-law he could boast of. Writing 
on this issue, G. S. Webster confirmed that: “A large number of wives is usually 
a demonstration of wealth and prestige.””’ That was the reason why most, if 
not every African man had prior to the coming of Christianity more than one 
wife under his roof, a point also which justified the practice of polygamy as an 
accepted cultural way of life. It was not just for sexual gratification that the 
practice of polygamy was put in place in the entire African society but rather, it 
was a means of raising children who later constituted the prestige of the African 
man as well as formed part of his labour force. This was confirmed by G. S. 
Webster when he said: “A chief regards his wealth in terms of the number of 
his followers rather than the number of his cattle and possessions, and a man 
counts his assets in terms of the number of sons-in-law whose services he 
commands.”’® Armed with his labour force (himself, wives, children, slaves, 
sons- in-law and daughters-in-law) the head of the family happily engaged 
himself in agricultural production of the basic food items which he used for the 
sustenance of himself and the members of his large family. Much emphasis was 
placed on farming in many West African societies in order to produce enough 
food to take care of the teaming African population. Among the Igbo speaking 
part of West African society, greatness among men was adjudged according to 
the number of tubers of yam which the head of the family could raise during 
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the harvesting period. Access to land, labour and capital as means of 
production was easy to come-by. Any of the men who was able to raise an 
agreed number of yam-tubers within the shortest possible time, was rewarded 
with a cultural title of *Ezeji" (the king of yam) together with all his sons who 
were part of his working force and they were respected as great men among the 
men in their region. This brought about a spirit of healthy competition in 
farming among the people of this area. Everyone, both free-born and slave was 
engaged in the farming exercise to help support as well as promote his own 
head of the family to reach the desired greatness which brought honour not 
only to the head of the family and his sons but also respect to his wives, 
daughters and slaves as well. Simeon Barry lent his voice to this point when he 
rightly said: “In many African societies, children customarily worked for their 
parents, bridegrooms for their prospective in-laws, juniors for their elders, 
clients for their patrons, subjects for their chiefs, religious disciples for their 
spiritual leaders and so forth."? In this spirit of competition in farming, 
everyone was active and no one was left out. 


However, this emphasis on farming, whose goal was to produce enough food 
for the West African large families in particular as well as for the teaming 
African population at large, did employ the services of slaves for its realisation. 
But it has to be pointed out here that the work on the farms in the African set 
up was not a prerogative of any class of people, for instance, for slaves alone. 
Rather, it was a collective responsibility of both the head of the family and the 
members of his household. There was no particular area of the farm that was 
marked out for slaves to work alone. All worked hand in hand to achieve this 
onerous purpose. At times, it was even difficult to know who is a slave in the 
family and who is a free born because, there was no discrimination of that kind 
in the families of the African society. Attesting to this, Helmut Bley wrote: 
“Many of these slaves lived and worked just like their masters, such that it was 
impossible for both the Europeans and the Africans to differentiate them from 
their owners.”® Bley is not a lone voice in confirming this truth. Toeing his 
path, an early American Negro explorer of Southern Nigeria, Martin Delany 
held the view that it makes no meaning to attribute the term slavery to the 
traditional family set up among the people of Southern Nigeria which was made 
up of both slaves and free born. According to Delany: “The system is a 
patriarchal one, there being no actual difference socially between the slave and 
the children of the person with whom they live. Such persons intermarry and 
frequently become the heads of state...’’8! 
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What all these authors confirmed herein is that all the marked differences 
associated with slaves in the Atlantic slavery such as keeping them in chains, 
brand-marking them with the initials of their masters and loss of their real 
names as witnessed during the Transatlantic slavery were lacking in the practice 
of slavery among Black Africans. From all these factors that led to the existence 
of traditional slavery in African society, one can say that the practice of slavery 
in the African society was therefore essentially social in origin, domestic in 
character and economically marginal in all the societies in Africa where it found 
expression. A consideration of who the slaves are, and their manner of 
treatment in an African context will help us a great deal in understanding the 
true manner of the practice of slavery in Africa prior to the time of the external 
menace of the West African society from both the Arabic and the European 
slave raiders. 


3.3 Who were Slaves among Black Africans? 


Slaves in the Black African society like as it was in other slave societies of the 
world were either born or made by men. Most often than not, a greater 
percentage of the Black African slaves was man-made. But in both cases, their 
state as slaves was like a wound that heals with the passage of time. That is to 
say, no one in the Black African society was born and (or) made to remain a 
slave perpetually. One is a slave today and might become a leader of an African 
community tomorrow. Validating this truth, Davidson recorded as follows: “An 
Ashanti slave in nine cases out of ten possibly became an adopted member of 
the family, and in time, his descendants so merged and intermarried with the 
owner's kinsmen that only a few would know their origin... Captives, that is to 
say, became vassals, vassals became free men and free men became chiefs.”82 


Slavery in Black Africa was mainly a product of warfare. Black Africans like 
every other people of the world have a lot of experiences of war in their 
history. They were indeed warlike in nature and the African society just like the 
Greco-Roman world extolled men of valour in war. War was even seen among 
them as a final means of resolving conflicts, boundary or territorial disputes 
among ethnic societies when all other efforts made at a peaceful resolution of 
conflicts failed. The warring societies of course did suffer much loss in the 
areas of men and women as well as in their land and properties. Those captured 
on both sides were made slaves. At times when the whole ethnic group fell into 
the hands of her enemies, she stood the risk of being made slaves of her enemy. 
By so doing, many men and women were forced into slavery as prisoners of 
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war for some number of years before they could be set free again. War captives 
therefore, ranked first in the class of those made slaves in Africa. 


Another class of slaves among Black Africans were criminals who were 
convicted of crimes according to the norms and customs prevalent in the 
African society. They were mainly armed robbers, murderers, kidnappers of 
children and women for ritual purposes, adulterers and sorcerers. Their 
enslavement was always scen as a just punishment they had to bear for their 
crimes. These group of slaves were considered very dangerous and were seen 
as a serious treath to security and peace in the Black African society. Prior to 
the time of the Arab Muslim enslavement of Black Africans, that is, from the 
seventh to the tenth century, these criminals were at best condemned and put 
to death due to the fact that there were no such places as prisons or 
rehabilitation homes where they could be kept in custody. They were the set of 
men and women who were legitimately sold to the Arab Muslims and 
European slavers during the Mediterranean slave trade by their African 
collaborators. This was confirmed by Equiano Olaudah when he said: 
“Sometimes indeed, we sold slaves to them, but they were only prisoners of war 
or such among us, who, as had been convicted of kidnapping, or adultery and 
some other crimes which we esteemed heinous."*? According to the norms and 
customs in place in the Black African society, such men and women were no 
longer considered worthy to live side by side with others in the society. As a 
result of the nature of the crimes they committed, they did no longer win the 
mercy and sympathy of anyone, even those of their family members who felt 
very disappointed with them. There is a saying among the Igbo speaking region 
of West Africa which goes a long way to support the punishment with 
enslavement handed unto criminals in Igbo land. This maxim states as follows: 
“Ala echekwala onye aru," that means, the mother earth should not harbour 
criminals or those guilty of abominable offenses. This concept was based on 
their belief that the mother earth is sacred and as such those who defiled this 
sacredness should be kept out of the society or at best be put to death so as to 
maintain order and security in their society. Confirming this, Françoise Latour 
recorded as follows: “It was normal to sell one's own kind if they were 
prisoners of war, or were under sentence for adultery, felonies or magical 
reasons. It was also a more refined way of getting rid of hot-heads and 
undesirables than by putting them to death.”8* This method of punishment 
with slavery for abominable crimes was kept alive until the Arab slave traders 
penetrated into the regions of sub-Saharan Africa in the later part of the eight 
century. From this period onward, those guilty of abominable crimes in the 
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West African region of the Sahara were sold as slaves to the Arab merchants 
where they were left to their own fate. 


Another group of slaves in the Black African society were men and women 
who became slaves as a result of their inability to repay their debts. They were 
called debt-slaves. They loaned themselves as slaves to their creditors and 
worked for them till they were able to do enough compensation commensurate 
to the debt they owed before they were set free again. There were also many 
families who gave up their wards into servitude as a result of economic 
hardship. The most affected in this practice were mainly families with many 
children who could no longer find enough means of supporting their families. 
In order to escape from the merciless hands of starvation and untimely death of 
both the parents and their children, some children and their mothers were let 
out to be taken as slaves (indentured servants and maids) to the families where 
they could find succour for themselves and their wretched families. Many of 
such children remained in their status as slaves until they could save money to 
buy their freedom once more, or by good behaviour. There are no historical 
records as to know the number of people who were victims of the enslavement 
in Africa before the advent of the Arabic and European slave raids on the 
African shores. However, their manner of treatment and the place they 
occupied in the African society are found on the pages of some historical 
books. Let us briefly consider the place of the slaves in the African milieu and 
the treatment which they received from the hands of their masters. 


3.4 Treatment of Slaves among Black Africans 


The practice of having slaves in a traditional African family set up for domestic 
usage was not a capital based slavery and this practice as well had not the 
character of “slave for life.” By reason of the fact that these slaves were Black 
Africans and owned by their fellow Black Africans coupled with the fact that 
one who is a slave today can be the chief of a region in African society 
tomorrow, the question of their being treated with some respect as humans 
therefore leaves no room for doubts. As already indicated above, slaves in the 
Black African society were considered members of the household. They did not 
suffer the kind of discrimination like the slaves in other slave societies like 
Rome and Greece which had an overriding population of slaves who were not 
of Greek and Roman origin. This was a basic factor that militated against ill- 
treatment of slaves in a Black African context. There was a total lack of color 
difference and every member of the society could casily interact with one 
another. Writing on this, Bassey Andah affirmed: “Perhaps an important factor 
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militating against societal rigidity against slaves in the Black African society was 
the absence of a visible color barrier.% That being the case, slaves in the Black 
African society were integrated into the families of their owners. They were 
regatded as humans with rights and accepted members of the society who 
could sit together with their owners and converse with them, eat and celebrate 
feasts with them. Confirming this truth, Equiano Olaudah, a slave boy from the 
Igbo speaking part of West Africa, who himself experienced the treatment of 
slaves in Africa as well as in the West Indies compared his experiences of the 
two worlds and narrated as follows: 


But how different was their condition from that of the slaves in the West Indies! With us 
they (slaves in Africa) do no more work than other members of the community, even 
their master, their food, clothing and lodging were nearly the same as theirs, and there 
was scarcely any other difference between them than a superior degree of importance 
which the head of the family possesses in our state, and that authority which as such, he 
exercises over every part of his household. Some of these slaves have even slaves under 
them as their own property and for their own use. 


This level of assimilation into the society enjoyed by the slaves in the African 
society before the advent of the Arab and European slave raiders is something 
very peculiar. Going a step further in elucidating the level of assimilation of 
slaves into the families of their owners in the African context, Equiano 
Olaudah recalled what applied in his days (1745-1789) as a slave boy in the 
house of a wealthy West African woman who bought and kept him as her slave 
when he was only 11 years old and treated him almost like her own child. 
Narrating the story of his life, he recalled: 


...the next day, I was washed and perfumed, and when meal time came, I was led into 
the presence of my mistress and ate and drank before her and her son. This filled me 
with astonishment, and I could scarcely help expressing my sutprise that the young 
gentleman should suffer me, who was bound, to eat with him who was free, and not only 
so, but that he would not at any time either eat or drink till I had taken first, because I 
was the eldest, which was agreeable to our custom. Indeed everything here, all their 
treatment of me made me forget that I was a slave.º8 


Slaves among West Africans were never seen as commodities to be bought or 
sold in the sense that the goal of the practice of slavery in the African context 
was not to establish a slave economy as it was the case in a capital-based 
slavery, where slaves were paraded like commodities for sale and handled like 
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properties. Echoing this point, Helmut Bley affirmed that: “Most of these 
slaves were not meant for sales. Also in the strictest sense of the word, there is 
no right of ownership over them. In other societies on the contrary, free people 
could even be sold, but slaves however, could not be sold."*? They were not 
forbidden to marry, build houses or raise families of their own. In terms of 
property and other civil rights, they earned money and acquired properties of 
their own. Laying credence to this point, Basil Davidson affirmed that: “A slave 
might marry, own property, himself own a slave, swear an oath, be a competent 
witness and ultimately become heir to his master.””” Their owners also allotted 
them some portions of land where they could do some farm-works to raise 
money so as to sustain their own families.°! This fact was also echoed by Basil 
Davidson who compared the status of slaves in West Africa with those of serfs 
in Europe. According to him: “His status often was comparable to that of the 
bulk of men and women in Western Europe throughout the medieval times."?? 
Continuing in his comparison, Davidson affirmed that: “The “slave” peoples of 
the hierarchical or “centralizing” states, whether near the Coast or Inland 
across the Sudanese Grasslands, were in truth serfs and 'clients,' often with 
valued individual rights. Their status was altogether different from the human 
Cattle of the slave ships and the American plantations.”™ 

However, it has to be pointed out here that there were also some societies in 
Africa that were unfortunately rigid in their treatment of war captives and even 
kept their neighbouring city which they defeated at war under enslavement for 
a long period of time. Some of these societies kept their captives rigidly in their 
place and did not allow them much freedom as slaves in many societies of West 
Africa were given. Be that as it may, their status as slaves was not a visible one 
as such in the sense that they were allowed to intermarry with the men and 
women of those societies that kept them as slaves. And by so doing, their 
servitude came to an end. Lending credence to this view, Bassey Andah 
affirmed that: “The important thing to note is that in most of Africa south of 
the Sahara, prior to the onset of the onslaught of the Arab and European 
Transatlantic slave trade, the slave status was not a visible one. If anything in 
most societies slaves were quickly absorbed and one major institution used was 
marriage.” ?4 
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Furthermore, despite the favourable treatment most of the African slaves 
received from the hands of their masters, there were those of them who lost 
their lives just for the fact that they were slaves in order to meet up with some 
inhuman religious and traditional practices of burying some slave-owners 
alongside with some of their slaves, a practice which was prevalent almost in all 
the African societies prior to the advent of Christianity. So the demand for 
victims to be killed at funerals of kings, prominent men and women, as well as 
for some religious rites and political ceremonies was always met by slaves. Such 
ritual practices were prevalent in Egypt especially during the time of the 
Pharaohs as well as in many other West African societies. And this ritual 
practice with slaves formed the other side of the status of slaves in the African 
society and the treatment which they received from their masters. Such was the 
face of the traditional practice of slavery in the Black African society. It was not 
the type that was witnessed around the second half of the seventh century 
when the campaign for the Islamic expansion brought in Arab Muslims and 
their traders into the shores of West Africa. It was through their disguised 
motives and exploits that the trade on human beings was made a lucrative 
business for the first time in the West African society and led her to put on the 
veil of being a reservoir for the supply of slave labour for the rest of the world 
as witnessed during the Transatlantic slave trade in the early beginnings of the 
fifteenth century. 


3.5 Arab-Muslims Enslaving Black Africans 


There is no event in the history of West Africa until in the seventh century that 
negatively changed her life and the relatively peaceful environment she has 
enjoyed all through the ages than the Arab-Islamic expansion and her 
consequent enslavement of Black Africans. This encounter which initially 
pretended to be a normal trade relation between Black Africans and Arabian 
merchants later turned out to be a politically motivated religious cum territorial 
Islamic expansion and exploitation of the West African society. And it was this 
encounter that exposed for the first time Black Africans as slaves on the 
Mediterranean scene. Enslavement of Black Africans at this level began as early 
as the seventh century AD and continued to take its harsh toll on them for a 
long time until in the fifteenth century when the ravages and the mess in which 
Africa was left thereafter was brought to its final conclusion by the 
Transatlantic slavery. This length of time was according to many historians like 
Christian Delacampagne the golden age for the spread of Islam in both the 
African society and in some parts of Europe.” 
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The Mediterranean slave trade was a trade that linked Africa with the Persian 
Gulf, Europe and the Indian Ocean. As a lucrative trade, it concentrated mainly 
on the North African ports of Massa, Saleh, Tangier, Honein, Algiers, Bone 
and Tunis. According to the historian G. R. Crone, the European participants 
of this trade “were the Normans of Sicily who had been amongst the first in the 
field, but later the Pisans, Genoese, Marseillais, and Venetians.”? Even though 
some slaves of European extraction were involved in this trade, it was however 
to a larger extent a trade on Black African slaves and gold. This fact of 
involvement of slaves of non-African origin such as the Tatars, Mongols from 
farther East and Russians as well as Ukrainians from the Northern hemisphere 
made this trade a non-racial slave trade. This truth has been confirmed by 
Philip Curtin when he said: “The Mediterranean slave trade made no distinction 
in terms of race, colour or religion.” 

The Arab Muslim-world was at the helm of affairs in the planning, organisation 
and enterprise of the Mediterranean slavery and its principal actors were the 
Muslim merchants, whose main objective was to spread Islam in Africa. Jews, 
some European slave merchants, Berbers and of course some Black African 
kings and their collaborators also did play a vital role in the enhancement and 
progress of this trade. The Jews for instance played the role of the middlemen 
between the Christians from Europe and the Maghreb Muslims of North 
Africa. This fact was confirmed by G. R. Crone when he wrote: “While 
Christians remained at the coast, the Jews who were their middlemen did the 
trade in the interiors. The Jews had long played an important part in the 
commercial life of North Africa and from their “Mellahs” on the coast had 
spread into the oases of the Sahara and thence into the Sudan.” 


At the back of the mind of the Arab-Muslim merchants who came into Africa 
in the late seventh century for trade transactions was the spread of Islam. They 
saw Islam as an instrument of organising the African society according to their 
own mind-set and interest. Little wonder then did they see slavery as an 
unquestionable part of human organisation. According to Ibn-Khaldun (1332- 
1406), who was the greatest historiographer and historian of the Arab world: 
“It was through slavery that some of the strongest Muslims such as Turks 
learned the glory and blessings, and were exposed to divine providence.’ This 
accounted for the many holy wars (Jihad) carried out against the Northern 
African nations of Algeria, Morocco, Egypt, Mauritania, Tunisia and Sudan 
between the eight and the tenth centuries, which forcefully made them to 
succumb to the Islamic influence and power and turned them into Islamic 
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societies. Those who refused this Islamic expansion were turned into slaves. 
Slavery therefore, was seen as a lawful means of conversion of non-Muslims 
into the Islamic religion. 

In the Arabic world, slavery has been in practice since the early times. The 
practice of enslavement was seen as something normal and lawful even before 
the coming of Islam in this region. The slave trade in this region has also a long 
history. The Arabians were in the habit of buying and selling men and women 
of their own folk and the neighbouring societies around them. Being trained in 
the art of understanding the changes in the moon and the sun, they were able 
to know when to sail to the eastern coast of Africa in order to hold Africans 
captive and sell them to their European counterparts and to the region of the 
Indian Ocean. And when Islam came, they did not find any verse of the Koran 
and the teaching of the prophet Mohammed which out-rightly condemned 
their participation in the slave trade. According to the historian Murray 
Gordon: “There is no part of the Islamic world that called the practice of 
slavery into question.” The truth contained in this statement is predicated on 
the fact that even the Koran permitted the practice of enslavement. Thus in this 
holy Book, the prophet wrote: “We have made lawful to you the wives to 
whom you have granted dowries and the slave girls whom God has given you 
as booty” (Koran, 33:50). This verse of the Koran did not only allow the 
practice of slavery but also permitted the taking of women during wats as booty 
or spoils of war as a God-given right to the Muslims. 

Again, the earliest sets of laws in ancient Mesopotamia popularly known as the 
laws of king Hamurabi (1780-1750 BC) supported as well as encouraged the 
practice of slavery. This set of Laws was given by the king of Babylon in 1750 
BC and formed part of the Mohammedan’s and Roman-Syrian laws.!?! This 
code of laws of king Hamurabi made clear provisions on the institution of 
slavery. It recommended acquisition of slaves through purchase abroad, 
captives in war and conversion of freemen degraded for debt or crime into 
slaves. A section of these rules also prescribed death as a penalty for “anyone 
who helped a slave to escape as well as for anyone who sheltered a fugitive.”102 
Despite this prohibition on manumission of slaves in the Hamurabic code of 
laws, one still finds a portion of the Koran where it recommends manumission 
for slaves as an act of piety. For example, chapter twenty-four of the Koran 
recommends liberation of slaves as follows: “As for those of your slaves which 
wish to buy their liberty, free them if you find in them any promise and bestow 
on them a part of the riches which Allah has given you” (Cf. Koran, 24:32). It 
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was the message contained in this verse that motivated the third Caliph Ibn 
Othman (577-656) of Saudi Arabia to buy over two thousand slaves with the 
sole intention of granting them manumission afterwards. The Islamic law also 
prescribed that free Muslims should not be turned into slaves. Only infidels 
should be made slaves as a way of compelling them to embrace the Islamic 
faith. This was the fate of many African Christian societies of North Africa 
who refused to embrace Islam as their own religion. And in this sense, religion 
was made a weapon of enslavement against those Black Africans who did not 
belong to the Islamic religion. 


With this kind of justification of slavery in the Muslim world, the stage was 
now set for the restructuring of the African life and society in a manner that 
will suit the Muslim concept of slavery and governance of their new territories. 
Muslim merchants did not have any remorse of conscience in executing their 
assault on the African society. Having succeeded in bringing the Northern 
African states under their power and control, they made their way into the 
Eastern and Western parts of Africa in search of Black slaves to be sold into 
the Mediterranean regions and to Europe as well as to expand their territorial 
stronghold in Africa. And with the help of the Northern African states, it did 
not take the Arab-Muslims much to invade and subject the large kingdoms of 
Mali (Timbuktu), Angola and Songhai under their exploitative control. Even 
the powerful Christian kingdom of Ethiopia in the East, which had no single 
Muslim before the holy war was waged against it in 1520 succumbed to the 
Islamic power. Those turned into captives were sold as slaves into the regions 
across the Red sea as well as many Christians who resisted these Muslim 
incursions. 105 


In their bid to make a maximum profit from this trade, the Arab-Muslims 
ensured that they had a strict monopoly and control of the Black African 
society and markets so that their European merchants will not intrude into 
West Africa to have a direct trade link with their Black African counterparts. To 
achieve this motive, they established six trade routes for a free flow export of 
captured Black Africans as slaves to Arabia, the Red sea and the Indian Ocean 
regions. Paul Lovejoy explains these routes as follows: 


the first went north from ancient Ghana to Morocco, a second stretched north from 
Timbuktu (Mali) to Tuwat (Algeria), a third passed from the Niger valley and the Hausa 
towns through the Massif to Ghat and Ghadames, a fourth travelled north from Lake 
Chad to Murzuk in Libya, a fifth reached north from Dafur in the eastern Sudan to the 
Nile valley at Assiout and a sixth passed north from the confluence of the Blue and the 
white Nile to Egypt.104 
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With these trade routes on ground, the next step taken was to create some 
African middlemen to control the caravan routes across the Sahara desert. The 
group of men who won the favours of the Arab-Muslim merchants were 
mainly from the Berbers (Libyans) called the “Tuaregs” who were dwellers in 
the regions closer to the desert. They mounted control posts on the various 
caravan routes across the desert and collected tolls from the owners of the 
caravan carrying the Black African slaves into Arabia and the regions of the 
Mediterranean coast. In order to fulfil their obligation in capturing slaves for 
the Muslim merchants, they were in the habit of mounting incessant slave raids 
on the settled communities of West Africa south of the Sahara, thereby 
kidnapping men and women from Songhai, Mali, Bornu and Guinea whom 
they sold to the Arab Muslim world. According to Paul Lovejoy, the reason for 
these attacks was that these regions “were more exposed to raids from desert 
nomads (Tuaregs), whose use of camels gave them the advantage of strategic 
surprise.” 105 


In the tenth century, the Arab Muslims established a slave commerce between 
the Christian merchants of Europe represented by the Normans and the 
Muslims of the Mediterranean coast. But these merchants from Europe were 
not allowed to establish direct business links with the Black Africans living in 
the hinterland regions. However, their needs were supplied by the Arab 
middlemen positioned at the various Arab slave ports such as the ones in 
Cadiz, Timbuktu and Sijilmasa (southern Morocco) who had direct contact with 
the West African products such as slaves, gold, ivory, ebony, dyed goat skins 
and Malaguetta peppers. And in return for these West African products, the 
European merchants brought with them products such as glass beads, 
weapons, cutlasses and woollen goods.!96 


The nature of this trade is revealed in the kind of slaves demanded for its 
propagation and maintenance. They were mainly women, children, some men 
and Eunuchs. But women and Eunuchs were always on higher demand than 
the men, and their prices were also higher than those of the men. Confirming 
this, Paul Lovejoy said: “Muslims too wanted women, not men as is evident in 
the higher prices for women in the Muslim trade.”107 The male children were 
trained for military as well as domestic services. Young girls were also given 
some domestic training but the prettiest among them were placed in Muslim- 
Harems as concubines where they were used for sexual activities. Some of the 
slave girls worked in Muslim Courts as cooks both in the cities of Cordoba and 
in Baghdad. The adult males and the rest of the women among them were 
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given menial as well as laborious duties. The Eunuchs were also highly rated in 
the Muslim world. They were used as administrators in the government as well 
as overseers of the Muslim Harems. 

In general, slaves played an important role in the Islamic world. They were not 
often used for productive services but rather mainly for domestic services. They 
were also engaged in textile production, mats, basket-weaving and other 
lucrative craft works. Even when some of them were put in production 
services, they were mainly placed to work in salt-mines of Arabia, Persia and 
northern Saharan areas. Sometimes they employed Black African male slaves in 
agricultural production as well as in gold mining located in Sudan, Ethiopia and 
the Zambezi valley. Writing about the role of the slaves in the Islamic world, 
Christian Delacampagne affirmed that: “Although the slaves played an 
important role, this was not central to the production process. If slaves 
sometimes worked in the fields and in the mines, they were still working mostly 
at home?108 


Sources of supply of these slaves for the various duties they discharged were 
mainly through warfare (Jihad), convicted criminals, kidnapping of women and 
children, seizures by razzias and probably by reason of unpaid debt. Self-slavery 
due to lack of fund to maintain oneself and family as well as religion and Birth 
were a common practice that formed part of the slave supply during this 
slavery.!® Most often than not, a greater majority of the slaves were captured 
through slave raids organized by the African chiefs who are nominal Muslims. 
Such African chiefs were in the habit of giving orders to raid non-Muslim 
neighbouring communities with the goal of capturing non-Muslim captives to 
pay for the “Goods which they had selected from the North African 
caravans."!!? The demand for these slaves in the Mediterranean world was 
steady and was ever met with quick response by the Arab Muslims. A special 
demand was placed on the Black African slaves, whose services were greatly 
needed in the sugar and agricultural plantations established in Portugal, Spain 
and Italy for economic generation. That was why a good number of Black 
Africans sold into slavery by the North African Moors were seen in the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain in 1250 AD. They came mainly from the Atlantic 
Coast of Guinea, Benin, Ethiopia and Mali. The Muslim merchants had great 
interest in Black Africans and would always want to have them in a larger 
number as slaves for their household. The Black African male slaves were 
considered a good asset for military conquests and protection in the Arabic 
world. This flair for the Black African slaves captured the views of the historian 
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and author Thomas Hugh when he affirmed: “The enthusiasm for Black slaves 
was to be sure nothing like a private interest of the Muslims, they were also 
popular as slaves in Java and India in the Middle Ages, even the Chinese seem 
to have liked East African slaves.”!!1 


In order to respect the Islamic rule that Muslims should not be enslaved and at 
the same time to meet up with this demand for Black African slaves, the Arab 
Muslims organised some political strategy in the governance of many African 
societies under their control. They made sure that most African leaders were 
only those with Islamic aristocratic ancestry. Political appointments were 
restricted only to those who were Muslims and those who could identify 
themselves on ethnic grounds. That was why officials and merchants in all the 
northern and eastern African societies who took active part in the organisation 
and propagation of the trade in Africa were from the Muslim extractions. Their 
only option was to regard all the West African societies who resisted the Islamic 
expansion and rule as enemies of Islam and made them targets for slave raids 
and conquests.!!? As a result of this pressure, some West African societies such 
as Mali, Ghana, Bornu, Kano, Sennar, Songhai and Adal succumbed to the 
Islamic influence in the thirteenth century and were forced to participate in the 
slave trade. They embraced the Islamic concept and legalisation of slavery and 
dropped the traditional concept of slavery prevalent in the West African society 
before the advent of Islam.!!5 This newly embraced concept of slavery as well as 
its acceptance as a legalised trading activity became a fire brand for a speedy 
spread of the slave trade among the societies in West Africa. Incessant and 
endless wars, slave raids and kidnapping of non-Muslims carried out in these 
West African societies became the order of the day. Lovejoy lent credence to 
this, when he said: “This legalism is instructive of the process by which slavery 
spread in the Savannah regions of Africa. For those who accepted a Muslim 
interpretation, enslavement was a legitimate activity, war was a normal 
relationship between Muslims and non-Muslims who did not accept their 
subjugation.”!4 

This led to the creation of a society that was replete with slaves. For instance, 
just a slave-raid conducted by the Muslims from Bornu against Kanem in the 
northern part of Lake Chad in the later part of the thirteenth century “netted a 
thousand females and two thousand male slaves who were divided among the 
soldiers."!!5 Also the Moroccan conquest of the Songhai Empire in 1591 left 
this part of West Africa in ruins and thousands of men and women were 
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forcefully taken away as slaves. As a result of their huge number in Mali and 
Songhai Empires, it was estimated that the exchange rate for these slaves was 
15 slaves for a single Arab horse. Attesting to this fact, Thomas Hugh recorded 
that: “Slaves were usually exchanged for horses: fifteen or twenty slaves for a 
single Arab horse. The low cost was because the Songhai had an almost 
limitless stock of captives: they had only to raid their weaker neighbours to the 
south in order to obtain all that they needed.”116 


These Black African captives were either carried off by boats across the Red sea 
and the Indian Ocean or were formed into caravans and marched to the Arab 
world across the dangerous routes of the Sahara desert. Before leaving the 
shores of Africa, the slaves were often assembled in the East African slave 
markets in Zanzibar where the Arab merchants and slave traders exchanged 
them with boats, sugar, salt, kauri, horses and other works of art. À good 
number of the Black slaves were sent to wotk in the sugar plantations 
belonging to the Arabians which were located both in North Africa, Spain and 
Sicily while some others were supplied either to the palaces of the Islamic 
Caliphs and in their harems, or they were sold to the European slave dealers, 
who in the fourteenth century were in a dire need of Black African slaves to 
work in their various areas of production especially in sugar plantations. 
Testifying to this, Thomas Hugh confirmed that some of these slaves “were put 
to work on the sugar estates founded farther south in Portugal, often by 
Genoese investors." 17 


On the areas of treatment of these slaves, one can generally say that the slaves 
in the Muslim wotld received better treatment than their counterparts in the 
Christian Europe. This fact could be justified on the grounds that the practice 
of slavery in the Muslim world was not racial in character. That is to say, it was 
not like the Transatlantic slavery that targeted only the Black Africans for 
enslavement. Another reason for the better treatment of slaves in the Muslim 
world is to be found in the teachings of Islam. According to Islamic teachings, 
masters were forbidden to treat their slaves like animals. This teaching was 
based on the words of the Koran which read: *O people, we created you from 
the same male and female, and rendered you distinct peoples and tribes that 
you may recognise one another. The best among you in the sight of God is the 
most religious” (Cf. Koran 49:13). In the light of the teaching contained in this 
verse, both the slaves and free men were considered equal before God. And 
this being the case, the masters were not given the power of life and death over 
their slaves. They did not play economic roles of great importance like those of 
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them in the Western Christian societies did. They were assimilated in the 
families of their Muslim owners, where according to the Islamic slave-law, their 
masters were bound by the law to instruct their slaves on Islamic way of life. 
The law forbids also the practice of separating slave children from their 
mothers until they have reached the age of seven. Good behaviour was highly 
encouraged and demanded of the slaves which in return merited them 
emancipation and better treatment. Some of the slaves prospered in the Muslim 
courts and later rose to positions of honour. For instance, a slave called Badr 
later became the governor of Cordoba. Echoing this fact, Philip Curtin 
affirmed: “In the Ottoman’s Empire, much slaves rose to powers and even 
became Sultans and governors of states.”118 A good number of them served in 
the military especially in Egypt where a greater percentage of the soldiers called 
the Mamelukes was made up of slaves, some of whom king Al Hakam II (915- 
976) also employed as his personal bodyguards in the tenth century. The 
eunuchs among them occupied places of honour in the palaces of kings and 
homes of Muslim leaders. It was reported that in the tenth century, about 
eleven thousands of such slaves were found in the Caliphate of Baghdad either 
as soldiers, officials of the palace or as teachers, thereby performing duties 
which were denied their counterparts in the Christian societies of Europe. 

It is difficult to have an accurate number of Black African slaves involved in the 
Mediterranean slavery for want of historical records. However, it is estimated 
that about 7 million Black Africans were taken off the East and West African 
Coasts to Arabia, the Red sea, Indian Ocean and Europe from the seventh to 
the fifteenth century AD. According to one source: “The East Africa accounted 
for a traffic in the order of 1000 slaves per year in the period from 800 AD to 
1600 AD, the Red sea ports probably handled something like 2000 slaves per 
year in the same period, while the six main routes across the Sahara averaged 
from 3000 to 8000 per year.”!19 

Be that as it may, the Mediterranean slave trade left untold consequences on 
Black Africans and in the African society and life. There were much loss of 
human lives caused by the incessant slave raids and warfare, fields and farms 
were destroyed thereby leading to famine and abject poverty for the survivors 
in the raided communities. As a result of this, many of their survivors, mainly 
old men and women and little children were faced with crippling hunger and 
starvation. Separation of families was a common phenomenon, most of the 
men were executed as a result of the high demand for their wives and children 
during this slave trade. The great demand for Eunuchs and the high prices 
placed over them caused many boys who were still in their prime stages of life 
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to be castrated for the rest of their life, a situation that led to their untimely 
deaths due to the unsuccessful operations carried out on them by unqualified 
personnel. Confirming this, Paul Lovejoy rightly said: “Still other captives, the 
prime boys faced castration because the price for the eunuchs was always very 
high, and no wonder the price was high, since death from unsuccessful 
operations could be as large as nine boys out of ten." Also Louis Frank 
provided records of the number of young Black male slaves turned into 
Eunuchs during this slavery in the Muslim world. According to him: “Between 
100 and 200 men were turned into Eunuchs annually at Abu-Tig, a small town 
in Upper Egypt.”!2! 

On the contrary, this slavery did enrich many African kings and Empires 
especially those of Mali and Songhai Empires in the fourteenth century who 
connived with the Arab merchants in the supply of slaves and continued to live 
in luxury and in highly decorated palaces at the cost of their fellow Black 
Africans who were perpetually condemned to blind fate for the rest of their 
lives. Black African society was not only reshaped by the Mediterranean slave 
trade led by the Arab-Muslim merchants but also became deformed and 
exasperated by it and was forced to embrace a character that was foreign to her 
by nature. She could hardly recover from the dangerous tolls which this slavery 
brought to bear upon her sons and daughters than the Western European 
nations of Portugal, Spain, Holland, Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark and 
France began to dig a bottomless grave for her through their dangerous 
package wrapped in an unforgettable racial paper of the Transatlantic slavery. 
How this racial slave trade came into being and its modus operandi will form 
the subject matter of the next chapter of this section of our work. 


4. Transatlantic Enslavement of Black Africans 


4.1 Brief Introduction 


The discovery of America by Christopher Columbus (1451-1506) in 1492 went 
down into the annals of historical records as one of the greatest events of the 
fifteenth century and also one of the unforgettable historical events that 
changed the face of the earth in the history of humanity. It was a discovery that 
not only overhauled the lives of those living in the Caribbean islands of South 
America but also that of those living in Europe and African continents. To 
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both the Caribbean islands of South America and Africa, it was an 
unforgettable historical event that decimated their continents and impoverished 
their people. But for Europe, it was an event that removed her from the 
economic hardship, political and social pressures of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries which forced her to look for a solution outside of her 
continent and brought her unto the road to economic boom, industrial 
revolution and to the lasting glory of a developed continent. 


It was a discovery that opened up a world trade, the so-called “Transatlantic 
slave trade” which linked Europe with America and Africa. The Transatlantic 
slave trade was a trade planned, directed and carried out according to the 
whims and caprices of some European nations. The reigning kings, princes and 
parliaments of many European major nation states actively participated in the 
organisation and propagation of this slave trade. This slave trade presented to 
Europe the long awaited opportunity to exercise her extraordinary supremacy 
over the rest of the world which she enjoyed since the medieval times. Africa 
and the Caribbean continents which featured in this slave trade played a 
dormant and subjugated role in the development of this trade. The speedy 
growth and spread of this slave trade made it to attract within a short period of 
time all the major European nations of Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, 
England, Sweden, and Denmark on the Atlantic Waters and let out in them the 
“sleeping lion” which led them to outmanoeuvre one another in an unhealthy 
economic competition. 


To understand it better, we shall consider in this chapter the factors that 
necessitated the establishment and promotion of this slave trade. This will help 
us to know better, the reason why all the above mentioned European nations 
participated in it and their choice of the Black African race as the only race 
selected as a victim of this trade. It will also offer us an opportunity to know 
why they tried by all means to outsmart each other in their bid to control the 
markets established for this trade. These are some of the points that will be 
treated in this chapter. 


4.2 How it all began 


The thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries will always remain fresh in the 
minds of historians as a period of great need for survival in Europe. It was a 
period of many internal wars for territorial expansion such as the French- 
English war popularly known as “Hundred Years’ War” which began in 1337 
and lasted up to the mid fifteenth century. The great Christian Crusades for the 
propagation, preservation and defence of the Christian faith carried out by 
Christians of Europe against each other as well as the ones carried out against 
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the militant Islamic religion and its control over the Holy Land and other places 
that formerly belonged to Christendom also took place within this period. 
Natural catastrophes of epic proportions and epidemics which destroyed 
thousands of lives and properties in Europe count as unforgettable moments 
that characterized this period. The so called “Black death” (1347-1350) quickly 
comes to mind here. This plague was a devastating pandemic that struck 
Europe for the first time in 1347. But before it ended, it has caused the entire 
Europe a great loss in its population. And in the opinion of the historian John 
Clarke, Europe “had lost one third of its population through famine and 
plagues in this century.”!22 And as such, European nations of Britain, France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Sweden, Italy etc were under serious 
demographic pressures caused as a result of this epidemic, coupled with 
unending wars with one another, malnutrition, poverty, hunger, famine, flood, 
high death rate, growing inflation and other economic problems which brought 
about series of social and political upheavals in their societies. Portugal for 
instance, was hard-hit by this epidemic such that in the views of John Ure, its 
population between 1348-1349 was reduced “to well under one million people, 
who were thinly spread throughout the countryside rather than concentrated in 
cities or towns.”!?3 Commenting on the situation of things in Europe in this 
epoch, Marc Venard wrote without equivocations that: “In this epoch, 
epidemics of catastrophic proportions, especially the plague had spread under a 
too numerous and poorly nourished population, who were struck with famine 
and wars.”!24 


Given the pressures imposed as a result of all this, there was then the need to 
look for help elsewhere outside Europe so as to seatch for human and material 
resources that will enable them to sustain their nations. West Africa, the Far 
East and Asia offered a trading outlet. But the problem of the opposing Arab 
Muslim powers coupled with the activities of the Crusades prevented them 
from making a maximum utilization of travels over the land that would bring 
them to the “promised” land. There was therefore the need to make a voyage 
through seafaring to the source of the West African and Indian wealth. 
Through this means, a new trade route from West Africa to India was 
discovered and this brought about a moment of temporary respite for the 
nations in distress. In his article titled “Das Europa der Renaissance (The 
renaissance Europe)” Marc Venard is of the view that the affected European 
nations survived these economic and social pressures that characterised the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century Europe by means of: “securing a hegemony 
over their surroundings, but also whereby they sometimes imported food from 
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afar. So they determined the flow of the trade from more or less great distance, 
which has attained in this period a new booming stage.”125 

Items most dear to Europe to overcome her socio-economic pressures 
included land for farming, labour force, food crops and industrial resources. 
The journeys made to the land of Crusades (Near East) especially the first 
Crusades of the eleventh century brought them into contact with many food 
crops and other precious items such as gold, silver, coppet, ivory and raw sugar 
materials some of which were brought home. Herbert Klein was therefore right 
when he said that: “It was the First Crusade at the end of the eleventh century 
that gave the Christians of Europe a chance to become sugar producers in their 
own right.””!?° Emulating the Arabians, who as late as the eighth century AD 
had cultivated sugar plantations in Sicily and Spain, European Crusaders used 
the Crusades of thirteenth century to cultivate sugar plantations in Syria and 
Palestine with the help of slave labour. But owing to the Arab Muslim 
resistance, they were driven back and could not reap the fruits and gains 
accumulating from these plantations. They looked then for places in the West 
where sugar plantations could be cultivated. In this regard, Cyprus, Sicily, Spain, 
Southern Italy and Portugal with their favourable climatic conditions offered 
hopes of reaching the Promised Land. However, these places hadn’t enough 
acres of land needed for the cultivation of the sugar plantation as much as was 
required. As a result of this, there was indeed a great need to discover new 
lands outside of Europe, where they could plant the much valued sugar and 
other agricultural crops. This discovery was mainly undertaken by the European 
nations of Portugal and Spain. It was at this time that the Spanish Canary 
islands and the Portuguese Cape-Verde and Azores islands were discovered. 
And this was why in the views of Christian Delacampagne: “At the start of the 
fifteenth century the cultivation of sugar-cane plantation was introduced in the 
Portuguese islands of Madeira and Azores.”’!78 


Now that these areas have been discovered and cultivated, much labour force 
was needed for the day to day work on the plantations. And the problem of 
how to reduce costs in labour so as to make a maximum profit from these 
plantations became a major concern. Added to this reduction in the cost of 
production is the fact that these Islands were sparsely populated and could not 
provide the needed labour force. As a result of this, there was then the need to 
look for a cheap labour force elsewhere outside Europe which one could easily 
exploit so as to arrive at a maximal profit. It was at this juncture that the 
decision was made to employ the services of slaves in these farms. In the views 
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of Delacampagne, slaves of different origins who were bought from the 
Mediterranean regions in the first two decades of the fifteenth century were for 
the first time employed to work on these sugar plantations.'”” The use of slaves 
especially of African origin already in Spain and Portugal in the 1420s was not 
enough for the much works on the plantations in Europe. Portugal and Spain 
had long established trade contacts with the Arab Muslim merchants since the 
early Middle Ages, who at this period were still in control of the trade on gold 
and slaves in Africa. But this time around, Portugal and Spain did not want to 
hang onto the Arab merchants for the supply of these West African labour 
force and other material products so as to have them as much as they could. In 
order to achieve this, the Portuguese, who were well advanced in seafaring for 
years, discovered a new route of reaching to the very source of the African 
products located at the West Atlantic Coast of Africa through the sea voyage. 
This was done in order to avoid clashes of interests with the Arab Muslims, 
who were in full control of the land routes to these products across the Sahara. 
To achieve this, seafaring equipments were developed by the Portuguese for 
voyages and expeditions in Africa. And with the help of this, they were highly 
motivated to explore the interiors of the Coasts of Africa in search of West 
African slaves and gold. 

Another serious factor that led to the establishment of the Transatlantic slave 
trade was the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus in 1492. 
Columbus was greatly encouraged and supported by the Spanish Crown 
precisely, king Ferdinand and Queen Isabella to make a voyage to Asia so as to 
open up a new trade link with the people of this region. It was believed at this 
time that gold, silver and other income generating products existed in a great 
quantity in this region. But he ended up landing to the West Indies, where he 
found these items also in a great mass. On his return, he made a very promising 
report of his voyage and discovery to the Royal Crown in Spain. Impressed by 
this promising report, the king of Spain was much encouraged to send a crew 
of Conquistadors who accompanied Columbus in his second journey to the 
West Indies in 1493. With the help of their military experience and superiority, 
they were able to overcome the resistance posed by the natives of the island 
called La Espafiola - the present day Haiti and Dominican Republic, subdued 
them as well as seized their land and property. The outcome of this invasion 
was to establish Spanish colonies in the subdued areas and the subsequent 
reduction of the Indians to the status of a slave. 


In order to exercise full control of authority and supremacy over their 
discovered islands in the Americas as well as to avoid any rivalry in the gains 
and profits that might flow from their investments in these colonies, the king of 
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Spain under the cover of missionary expansion of the Church in the new 
colonies, sought for and secured the permission and authority of pope 
Alexander VI over the entire regions of the present day South and North 
America. The permission and authority granted to the Spanish king to exercise 
full control and ownership of this part of the world was contained in the papal 
Bull “Inter Cetera” of pope Alexander VI in 1493. According to Bruno 
Schlegelberger, the Spanish king got from the popes a total of five Bulls whose 
contents included among other things: “The transfer of the right of ownership 
over the newly discovered islands and mainlands to the Crown of Castile, citing 
the mission intent of the two monarchs in those regions and the prohibition of 
other Christian rulers from sending expeditions to the islands and mainlands 
discovered by Columbus.”130 

The authority of these Bulls of the pope gave the Conquistadors the 
opportunity to exploit the natives to do the works on their cultivated sugar and 
cotton plantations as well as to break the hard rocks in order to reach at the 
gold and silver mines. But as the natives of Espanola were not used to doing 
this kind of hard jobs coupled with the outbreak of “white” epidemics that 
killed them in their thousands, there arose the need to hold slaves to work in 
their place. And the lot fell on Black Africans at the suggestion of bishop 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, who in his bid to liberate the suffering Indians from 
enslavement suggested that Black Africans should be used to replace the dying 
Indian population in the slave works at the plantations and on the gold and 
silver mines. Following this suggestion, king Ferdinand of Spain in 1510 gave 
permission to import Black African slaves directly from the West African 
Atlantic coasts to the Americas. By so doing, the ball was rolled into motion for 
the smooth take-off of the Transatlantic slave trade. 


4.3 Early History of Transatlantic Slave Trade 


The history of the Transatlantic slave trade will be incomplete without the 
mention of a powerful figure and serious originator and promoter of this trade 
in the person of the Royal Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal (1394-1460). 
Prince Henry was the Portuguese initiator and motivator of European 
discovery of the West African Atlantic. It was even generally agreed among 
historians of the Transatlantic slave trade that the whole enterprise of 
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exploration into the Coasts of Africa was under the control and leadership of 
this Prince Henry. He was an important pioneer in the history of the Atlantic 
slave trade and might be said to be “a representative European of his day.”!3! 
Prince Henry was born in Oporto on March 4, 1394 as the third son of Queen 
Phillippa of Lancaster (*1360, reigned 1387-1415) and king John I (*1358, 
reigned 1385-1433) of Portugal. He was the duke of Viseu, Grandmaster of the 
military Order of Christ and Governor of the Algarves. As a young Prince, he 
was trained along with his two elder brothers Duarte and Pedro in the art of 
princely life by the knights of Aviz. He was greatly influenced by the spirituality 
of his mother Phillippa, whose aim was to see her sons to live reputedly and 
pious Christian life and to attain greater heights in life. 

By reason of the tradition practised in the Royal palaces, his father king John I 
of Portugal wanted to settle his young princes with Estates so that they would 
be able to be on their own and face the responsibility of maintaining their own 
Estates and households. This led him in 1411 to assign to his first three Royal 
sons - Duarte, Pedro and Henry different territorial Estates and properties 
under his control inspite of the limited resources within his reach as a result of 
the huge expenses he incurred during the war of independence with Castile. 
Prince Duarte was given a household of his own at the age of 17 years, Pedro 
with 16 years. And Prince Henry at the age of 14 years received his own Royal 
Estates located on the hilly regions of North-Central Portugal called “Comarca 
da Beira” with its centre city located at Viseu as well as another Estate located 
at the South-Eastern part of Serra da Estrella called Convilham. With the 
meagre resources available to maintain these Estates, the Royal princes were 
challenged to look for economic help elsewhere to maintain the huge cost of 
running such Royal Estates. It was as a result of this that the entire Royal 
House of Portugal was committed to the task of improving their impoverished 
kingdoms through conquests for territorial and economic expansions of the 
kingdom of Portugal. This need and ambition led to the conquest and 
occupation of the Moorish city of Ceuta in 1415.132 And Prince Henry the 
Navigator was part of the Portuguese army Commander in the fight against the 
Moors in this Moroccan ancient city of Ceuta leading to its fall and capture in 
1415. 
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The administration of this ancient Moroccan city of Ceuta was left in the hands 
of Prince Henry the Navigator, who monitored the administration of the land 
with the help of an army Commander and Governor of this city appointed by 
his father king John I of Portugal. When the time came to be knighted as a 
reward for his bravery, Prince Henry was knighted by his father along with his 
two elder brothers and was given the title of the duke and lord of Viseu and 
Convilham. He chose as his Motto “Talant de bien fiere” (a hunger to perform 
worthy deeds). This marked the beginnings of the rise of the young Prince 
Henry the Navigator into power and fame locally and internationally. 


After this battle, Prince Henry settled at the Portuguese city of Sagres in the 
neighbourhood of Lagos and Cape St. Vincent from where he cast his mind on 
the Atlantic Waters and worked out his strategy on how best to reach to the 
wealth of East India via the Atlantic sca route of West Africa with the intention 
of attaining economic glory by having control over the Indian and West African 
Trade. To arrive at this goal, he set out for himself five main aims in pursuit of 
his dream. These aims were outlined by the palace chronicler attached to the 
Portuguese Crown Gomes Eannes de Azurara (1410-1474)! in his famous 
work “The Chronicles of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea.” In this epic 
work, Azurara confirmed that his master Prince Henry carried out his discovery 
and conquest of West Africa for the following reasons: (a) To discover the 
Land that lay beyond the Isles of Canary and that Cape called Bojador, by 
reason of the fact that: “Up to his time, neither by writing nor by memory of 
man, was known with any certainty the nature of the land beyond that Cape.” 134 
(b) To know if there were Christians in that land or havens where it is possible 
to sail without danger so as to engage in a trade with the people living there. (c) 
To ascertain the military powers of the Moors in the regions of North Africa so 
as to know the extent of their power. (d) To know if he could find a Christian 
king in that land, with whom alliance could be formed in the fight against the 
arch-enemy of the Christian Church: “For he sought to know if there were in 
those parts any Christian princes, in whom the charity and the love of Christ 


133 Gomes Eannes de Azurara was the chronicler attached to the palace of king Alfonso V of 
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was so ingrained that they would aid him against those enemies of the faith.” 135 
(e) To spread the Catholic faith: “For it was his great desire to make increase in 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and to bring to Him all the souls that should 
be saved.”136 


Gomes Azurara just presented herein the intention of his master Prince Henry 
the Navigator in a gentle manner so as to cover him up from being portrayed as 
a greedy Prince, whose main objective was to discover lands for the political 
expansion of his kingdom as well as to raise the poor economic powers of his 
Estates in particular and that of the Portuguese kingdom in general. Diogo 
Gomes, one of the Portuguese seamen and captains in the service of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, unlike Azurara, was honest enough to confirm in 1483 
that his master Prince Henry was in a dire financial difficulty and as such, his 
embarking on the work of discovery of Guinea was to help meet up with his 
financial needs in administering his Royal Estates. This fact is made clearer 
when he wrote: “When the Prince began his explorations in West Africa, he 
wished to make contact with the lands from which West African gold reached 
the North in order to trade with them and to sustain the nobles of his 
household.”!37 

However, the generally accepted truth among historians of Iberian maritime 
history remains that the main goals of Prince Henry were two in number 
namely: to use military conquests to expand Portugal politically and to have a 
monopoly control of the West African wealth flowing from the trade on gold, 
ivory and silver. It was these two major motives that propelled him into full 
swing action to discover a sea route to the source of this West African wealth, 
having known that the land route to the source of this wealth was unavoidably 
under the strong and unbreakable control of the Saracens, whom he described 
as the arch-enemies of the Christian faith. Attesting to this truth, the historian 
C. R. Crone upheld that: 


At various times during the fifteenth century, the directors of Portuguese policy toyed 
with the idea of territorial expansion in Northern Africa, with the object of securing the 
trans-Saharan traffic for themselves, an alternative method and one promising more 
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success, was to attempt to establish contact with the sources of this wealth by sea, and so 
divert trade by land routes and the Moorish Middlemen.!38 


This historical fact was also earlier documented by the historian Jéronimo 
Münzer in his work “Itinérario” which contains the reports of the Portuguese 
voyages to the West African Guinea from the periods of 1460-1495. In this 
work, Münzer attested to this fact when he recorded that Prince Henry: 
“Knowing that the king of Tunis, that is of Carthage, obtained much gold each 
year, he sent spies to Tunis, and having ascertained that this king despatched 
merchants to Southern Ethiopia who exchanged their goods for slaves and 
gold, determined to do by sea what the king of Tunis had done for many years 
by land”1% In his own view, the historian Françoise Latour da Veiga Pinto 
maintained that the earlier Portuguese navigators' attempts to round the 
Atlantic coast of West Africa were prompted mainly by two economic motives. 
These motives are: “To discover the source of production of the Sudanese 
gold, which had so far reached Europe via North Africa, and to find the sea 
route to India and her silk and spice matkets."!^ This fact was also attested to 
by the famous British historian Raymond Beazley when he affirmed that: “In 
any case, the riches of West Africa and the East India were the plain and 
primary reason of the explorations."!^! Continuing, he narrated how important 
the Indian trade was for many European nations that were privileged to 
participate in it. According to him: “This Indian trade was the Prize of the 
world, and for the sake of this, Rome had destroyed Palmyra, and attacked 
Arabia and held Egypt, and struggled for the mastery of the Tigris. For the 
same thing, half of the wars of the Levant had been waged, and by this the 
Italian Republics, Venice, Genoa and Pisa had grown to greatness."!? He 
further maintained that it was for the glorious fame of this trade among the 
Europeans and its capability of making Portugal a great nation that Prince 
Henry was hell-bent to embark on the mission of rounding Cape Bojador 
despite many dangerous and mysterious legends that were involved in 
circumnavigating it. According to him: “Inspite of the terrible stories of the 
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Arabs, Henry was able in the first years of the fifteenth century to find men, 
who would try to forlorn hope of a direct sea-route from Europe to the 
Indies."!9 

Other motives given above by Azurara for this conquest and discovery of West 
Africa such as the Crusade against Islam and the conversion of the pagans of 
West Africa into the Christian religion were secondary and only provided the 
moral support for the conquest-thirsty matitime Portuguese Prince and his 
team of Conquistadors for the military invasion of West Africa. And to enable 
him justify his intentions, he turned to the popes for suppott of his discovery 
and the extension of the Christian faith to the lands he was about to discover in 
the course of his conquest and explorations. And it was for this purpose that he 
sought and secured the permission of pope Eugene IV in 1443, who granted 
him the authority and the right of ownership over all the lands and places 
discovered along the West Atlantic Coast of Africa since the capture and fall of 
the North African city of Ceuta in 1415.14 According to the historian John Ure, 
with the papal Bull of 1443: *Pope Eugene IV granted Prince Henry's requests. 
The pope was probably glad enough to hear of the prospects of new conquests 
for Christianity at a time when the Eastern fringes of Christendom were under 
such pressure from the Ottoman Turks."!^ Continuing, John Ure affirmed that 
pope Eugene IV additionally granted Prince Henry: “Indulgences for the 
Church of Santa Maria da Africa which the latter had founded in Ceuta in 1418. 
Thus no doubts consciously consolidating the Church's hold on that city at a 
moment when its surrender might still come under contemplation."!^6 All the 
rights and privileges granted to Prince Henry the Navigator and the Royal 
Crown in Portugal by pope Eugene IV were confirmed by his predecessors 
especially pope Nicholas V in 1452 and 1454 respectively.!* This shows the 
relevance of the papal Bull of 1443 as a foundational papal Bull in the history of 
the establishment of the Atlantic slave trade. It sets in motion all the powers 
both temporal and spiritual which the Crown of Portugal enjoyed in its history 
in West Africa. These powers were consolidated by pope Nicholas V (1447- 
1455) who in his two Bulls “Dum Diversas” of 1452 and “Romanus 
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Pontifex”!# of January 8, 1454 granted to Prince Henry among other things: 
the right to conquer as well as to reduce to the status of slaves the native 
Africans living South of Cape Bojador. 

Empowered by the authority of these papal Bulls as well as the Bulls of other 
popes issued before it, Prince Henry the Navigator gathered together 
geographers, astronomers and all those, who were experienced in the art of 
seafaring and explorations to embark on this mission.!? They met for the first 
time in Algarve in 1421, where they outlined their plans on how best to carry 
out their voyage on the West African coast of Guinea. In their deliberations 
and wider consultations, it was discovered that the very soutce of the African 
gold - Rio de Oro (the gold river) was precisely unknown, but it was believed 
that it came from the region that lay beyond the Sahara which could easily be 
reached by sca routes without even going through the traditional Saharan 
routes, which was at this time operated and controlled by the Arab Muslim 
merchants. From 1418 onwards, Prince Henry the Navigator began sending his 
Caravels and captains into the Atlantic to round up the Cape which had baffled 
all his Caravels due to its powerful and dangerous currents. This fact was 
echoed by the historian G. R. Crone when he said: “It is not surprising that the 
fifteenth century witnessed many determined efforts by sea and land routes to 
discover whence the gold came."!*? This Cape popularly known as “Bojador” 
meaning *the Paunch or bulging Cape" was about 180 miles removed from 
Cape Nan. It was tegarded by mariners as a dangerous zone and a point of no 
return for all mariners (“Ne Plus Ultra” of wise seamen). According to the 
historian Raymond Beazley: “In rounding Bojador, there were not only the real 
threats and terrors of the Atlantic, but also the legends of the tropics to frighten 
back the boldest."! This Cape was at this period shrouded with a lot of 
mysteries. For instance, it was believed that: 


Beyond it, white sailors were supposed to turn back, and a Green sea of Darkness was 
believed to open up. One might expect to meet sea-monsters and rocks which could turn 
into serpents. The sun would send down sheets of liquid flames, the mist would be 
impenetrable, and the currents and reefs un-navigable.!52 
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Legends such as turning into a Blackman of any white Christian sailors, who 
neared Cape Bojador made their rounds among the Western Christian explorers 
and mariners. This was seen as a punishment, which a victim will carry as a 
matk of God's vengeance upon him throughout his life time for attempting to 
do so. Even the Arab geographers helped to worsen the threats and difficulty 
surrounding this Cape. This is seen in the names of dangerous animals they 
associated with Cape Bojador. For instance, they used terminologies such as 
sea-monsters, serpent-rocks and water-unicorns to refer to Cape Bojador. They 
had even “drawn the horrible giant hand of Satan raised above the waves to 
seize the first of his human prey that would venture into his den. If God made 
the firm earth, the Devil made the unknown and treacherous ocean.” 153 


Furthermore, it was also believed by the Arab Muslim geographers that the part 
of West and South Africa lying beyond the Cape where the main source of the 
African gold and silver lay, was a place where no man can live. According to 
this very legend: “The sun poured out in this region sheets of liquid flames 
upon the ground and kept the sea and the rivers boiling day and night with a 
fiery heat. So any sailors would of course be boiled alive as soon as they got 
near to the Torrid Zone.”! It was this kind of belief and difficulty that kept 
the Cape un-rounded and unnavigable after many decades of unsuccessful 
attempts made by the men of Prince Henry the Navigator up till 1433 from 
reaching Cape Bojador and beyond it in search of the riches of West Africa and 
East India. 

The incentives given to Prince Henry the Navigator by his elder brother and 
now the new king Edward of Portugal in 1433 spurred him on to continue with 
the difficult task of rounding up the said Cape. These incentives given to the 
Prince included among other things: the grant of the right and privilege to 
govern the Portuguese West Atlantic islands of Madeira, Porto Santo and Ilhas 
Desertas on September 26, 1433, and the appointment of Prince Henry the 
Navigator as the Governor and administrator of the prestigious military Order 
of Christ. Armed with these incentives, Prince Henry became more determined 
to embark upon his mission to circumnavigate Cape Bojador so as to reach 
down to the very source of the West African wealth. He sent another crew of 
navigators to this Cape of no return in 1434 led by Gil Eannes which was able 
to de-mystify the beliefs and legends surrounding this “sea of Gold.” Eannes 
and his men did not only successfully explore this River but also discovered 
that the so-called “Green sea of darkness” was on this very day “as easy to sail- 
in as the waters at home in Portugal and the land very rich and pleasant.” 155 
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The historian E. W. Bovill described this great feat in the history of maritime 
seafaring as: “A turning point in the history of geographical discovery. Gil 
Eannes had proved for all time the absurdity of the superstitious terror with 
which mariners regarded the unknown.”156 


In 1441 another Portuguese explorer Antao Goncalves was sent by Prince 
Henry with the order to continue the exploration into the West African coasts. 
He went further down to the northern part of Mauritania where his men were 
able to capture 12 Black Africans and collected a small quantity of gold-dust 
which they brought back home by sea and presented to Prince Henry as an 
evidence of what laid in stock for him in future.!” From this period onwards, 
the trade on West African slaves and gold was given a new boost: that of being 
transacted easily via sea voyages. This art of capturing innocent men and 
women and turning them into slaves was repeated again by Antao Goncalves 
and Nuno Tristao two years later, when they went on board again in 1443. 
According to John Ure, “Tristão had the usual order to go further than his 
predecessors and to endeavour to bring back some natives of the country for 
interrogation by Prince Henry.”!58 This time around, they captured 29 Black 
Africans whom they brought to “the slave Prince” Henry, “without even 
feeling any need to negotiate their purchase, instead they regretted that their 
boat was so small that they were not able to take such a cargo as they 
desired."!5? This kind of slave raiding and stealing of innocent Black Africans 
continued from time to time such that most often, a whole village invaded by 
these Portuguese was turned into confusion and disarray. In his “Chronicles of 
the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea,” Azurara described how Prince 
Henry's captains laid ambush from one village to another in Arguin and 
Senegambia just for the purpose of capturing innocent and unarmed Black 
African natives which they would present to the Prince as slaves so as to please 
him. According to Azurara: 


Our men looked towards the settlement and saw that the Moors, with their women and 
children were already coming out of their dwellings, because they had caught sight of 
their enemies. But they, shouting out, 'St James’, 'St. George’, 'Portugal', at once attacked 
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them, killing and taking all they could... On hearing this, the natives are shocked and in 
fears, get scattered. Then you see mothers forsaking their children, and husbands their 
wives, each striving to escape as best he could. Some drowned themselves in the waters, 
others thought to escape by hiding under huts, others stowed their children among the 
sea-weed, where our men found them afterwards, hoping they would thus escape their 
notice.160 


In 1443 Prince Henry the Navigator was given in the Royal Charter of 1443 the 
right of monopoly control over the entire trade in West African Atlantic and he 
exercised this role from his residence in Sagres in the Algarve until his death in 
1460. He appointed the chief Treasurer of his Villa as the Official in-charge of 
fitting out his ships for the Guinea trade. This “Official was also responsible 
for receiving the ships on return to Portugal loaded with Moors, gold, silver 
etc."1^! In accordance with this Royal Charter of 1443, all other ships going to 
West African Atlantic must obtain authorization directly from Prince Henry. 
According to the historian M. Saunders: “This authorization usually had to be 
bought from the Royal or princely monopolists, who in addition levied special 
duties and imposts on all goods brought back from Africa.” 162 

In 1444, the company “Lancarote de Freitas was founded in the Portuguese 
haven called Lagos. It was precisely founded to carry on Portuguese enterprise 
in West Africa. It obtained license for its operations in the Atlantic trade 
directly from the Royal Prince Henry the Navigator. Shareholders of this 
company were the members of the military Order of Christ!? which financed 
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the previous expeditions made by Prince Henry the Navigator. The first ship 
sent by this company on the Atlantic Coasts of Africa carried among other 
things 235 Black Africans captured and forcefully taken into Portugal as 
slaves.' It landed on the Lagos island of Portugal on the 6 day of August 
1444. With this huge success, Basil Davidson is of the opinion that: “The 
overseas slave trade may really be said to have begun.”!5 On arrival at the 
Lagos port in Portugal, these innocent men and women taken captive by this 
expedition were so confused that words could not describe their state of 
appearance and what went on in their minds on that fateful day, when they 
were disembarked on this Portuguese island. However, Azurara who witnessed 
the whole scenario attempted to describe their state of utter confusion when he 
wrote: 


For some kept their heads low, and their faces bathed in tears, looking one upon another. 
Others stood groaning very dolorously, looking up to the heights of heaven, fixing their 
eyes upon it, crying out loudly, as if asking help from the Father of nature, others struck 
their faces with the palms of their hands, throwing themselves at full length upon the 
ground, while others made lamentations in the manner of a dirge, after the custom of 


their country.160 


In the face of this state of total confusion and bewilderment of these Black 
Africans, the Royal Prince Henry and the Grandmaster of the knightly Order of 
Christ remained merciless and unmoved by their misery. He rather rejoiced for 
the gains and financial enrichment which stood before him in the images of 
these innocent Africans forcefully turned into slaves by his men. His heartless 
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expression during this ugly event made his courtier Azurara to ask himself: “If 
the Prince was not moved and pierced with the piteous feeling to see that 
company. Instead, he watched impassive from his horse and himself received 
forty-six of those slaves as present, the “Royal fifth.” He gave thanks that he 
was saving so many new souls for God.”!°” These Black African captives were 
sold as slaves by Prince Henry and his merchants and distributed to both Spain 
and Italy. Some of them were also used for household slavery in Portugal and 
in the production services in the Portuguese overseas Atlantic colonies in 
Madeira, Santo Porto and Ilhas Desertas, where they met the need for the slave 
labour on the sugar-cane and other agricultural plantations established by the 
Portuguese planters on these islands. The growth of the economy accruing 
from the sugar production warranted the planters to cultivate more sugar-cane 
plantations in Portuguese colonies in Madeira and the Azores. This need gave 
rise to the importation of many slaves from West Africa into these Atlantic 
islands. 


The Portuguese led by Dinis Dias carried on their expedition further down to 
the Senegalese coast in 1444. On reaching this coast, they found the area 
something of their long expected promised land, with cultivated fields and nice 
tropical savannah. They explored deeper into the interiors of Senegal and 
landed in the island of Gorée - the present day Dakar, which later on became 
an important Portuguese slave trading centre during the Transatlantic slave 
trade. When Dias and his men attempted to catch the natives of this island as 
slaves by their usual method of razzias, the inhabitants of Goreé island put up a 
strong resistance against them. Wooden boats and canoes powered by paddles 
were constructed by the inhabitants of Goreé to ward off the incursions of the 
Portuguese. It was during one of their encounters that Prince Henry’s chieftain 
Antao Goncalves, who began this razzia and the discovery of the West Atlantic 
Coast of Guinea lost his life. Many of the Portuguese were seized and killed, 
including Nuno Tristao in 1448. When the Portuguese could no longer contend 
with such a resistance, they learnt to behave themselves by negotiating with 
some Moorish Africans to buy slaves from them. 

These Muslims were the Tuaregs known for their method of catching slaves by 
raids. It was these Muslims, who served as Middlemen for the Arab Muslim 
slave merchants during the Mediterranean slave trade. With their help, Portugal 
began to organise slave trading in Africa. To serve this purpose well, a trading 
centre was located on the island of Arguin in 1448. It was on this island that the 
Portuguese constructed a castle and a trading post in 1461 which according to 
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the historian Thomas Hugh “was the most important European gateway into 
the Western Sahara.”168 


In order to avoid the loss of his most valued explorers, Prince Henry the 
Navigator decided to make a treaty with the local chiefs of Senegal in 1448. His 
team of negotiators was led by Diogo Gomes, who came to Goreé with three 
caravans loaded with gift items. These served as gifts to pacify the native 
Africans of this Island and to assure them that they have not come to harass 
them as it was the case before, but rather to do a bilateral trade business with 
them. Some African chiefs were also offered to make a visit to Portugal by way 
of consolidating trade relations with them. With this treaty of 1448, the 
Portuguese were allowed to settle in Senegal. And from their settlement, they 
were able to reach down to Gambia in the same year. 

Prince Henry the Navigator sent the last expedition into West Africa before his 
death to explore the island of Sierra Leone. But he died in 1460 before he could 
hear of the promising discovery made in this place. After his death, the onus of 
continuing the administration of the Portuguese large enterprise and colonies in 
Africa fell into the hands of his nephew and his adoptive son Infante Fernando. 
Unfortunately, the young Fernando had no interest to continue this enterprise. 
His brother king Alfonso V (*1432, reigned 1438-1481) of Portugal showed 
also no interest in this regard. However, king Alfonso V assigned this duty to a 
popular entrepreneur of Lisbon called Fernão Gomes in 1469, who was 
mandated to be making annual returns to the amount of 200,000 reis to the 
Royal Crown in Portugal and the mandate to discover yearly new territories in 
Africa for the king of Portugal.!? His captains sailed to the southern part of 
Sierra Leone and arrived in Liberia, Ivory Coast and the Gold Coast of Ghana 
between 1460 and 1462. Later they sailed further down west of Ghana and 
landed to the famous “slave coast” of Dahomey — the present day Republic of 
Benin and then to the Bight of Benin and Biafra in the southern part of 
Nigeria. 

In 1470, the island of São Tomé was discovered. This island later became a very 
important centre of trade and slave depot for the Portuguese, from which 
millions of Black Africans were shipped to the Portuguese Brazilian colony and 
into the Spanish colonies in the New World. And in 1471 the island of 
Fernando Po located at the present day Equatorial Guinea was founded. It was 
named after the man who discovered it Fernão do Po. In the 1480s, Portugal 
furthered its discovery ambitions during the reign of king John IL He 
encouraged his trusted navigator and explorer Diogo Cão (1452-1486) to 
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explore further down to the southernmost part of the West African Atlantic 
Coast. With the navigating experience of Diogo Cão, he was able to sail down 
to the Congo Rivers and discovered in 1483 the kingdoms of Kongo and 
Angola, and thereby opened for the Portuguese the gates of the Central Africa 
which later became a rich source of slave supply to the Portuguese Brazilian 
colony and to the Spanish colonies in the New World. Also the majority of the 
slaves from the Kongo and Angola were used by the Portuguese to populate 
the sparsely populated islands of São Tome and Principe as they did also in the 
West Atlantic islands of Madeira, Azores and the Cape Verde islands in the 
1450s. These slaves sent to São Tome were used to cultivate the Portuguese 
sugar-cane and other agricultural plantations, whose products were brought 
home and sold throughout Europe. 

The huge profit accruing from the Portuguese sugar and other agricultural 
productions in São Tome as well as the riches of the African trade under the 
monopoly of Portugal became the envy of other European nations. That is 
why, the early stage of this trade witnessed the participation of merchants from 
both Spain and England, who were at this period doing secret business in 
Africa. Many licenses to trade on the Coast of Guinea were also given to the 
captains from Spain in the 1470s, who carried a good number of slaves from 
the coast of Guinea into Seville and Valencia. In 1481, English merchants 
showed interest in the trade on African products such as gold, ivory and pepper 
but Portugal refused to give licenses to them. That notwithstanding, the 
English captains and other sea Pirates from Holland continued to trade secretly 
and illegally in Africa. In order to hold onto their monopoly of trade in Africa, 
the new king of Portugal king Joao II commissioned Diogo de Azambuja 
(1432-1518)! and his team of engineers and architects to construct the famous 
Portuguese fortress in Elmina - Ghana in 1481. This was the first meaningful 
European Castle in tropical West Africa. Its purpose was to protect Portuguese 
interests in West Africa against foreign interlopers from both Spain, England, 
Holland and other European nations that might in future join the trade on the 
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African slaves and gold. It provided also the store rooms for slaves before their 
transportation into Europe and to the Spanish Americas as well as provided 
security to the Portuguese ships and Naval Fleets. 

With this fortress on ground, Portugal strongly safeguarded its hold on the 
control of the African trade on both gold, silver, ivory, pepper and slaves by 
issuing a set of laws in 1482 to control the flow of African products into other 
European markets. Parts of these laws stated that all ships carrying African 
goods and slaves must first and foremost land into Portugal before they 
disembark to other places such as Seville, Spain, Valencia etc. All ships sailing 
down to Africa must also register in Lisbon. These rules were put in place in 
order to ensure that: licences to trade in Africa were issued from Lisbon that 
slaves reached the approved markets meant for them and that duty was paid for 
any trade transactions with Africans by interlopers. This set of rules continued 
to safeguard Portuguese enterprise in Africa mid-way when the Transatlantic 
slave trade came into full swing after the discovery of the Spanish New World 
by Christopher Columbus. 


4.4 Choice of Black Africans as Slaves of this Trade 


It was the famous historian of the West Indies history Eric Williams who 
rightly remarked that: “The voyages of Prince Henry the Navigator 
complemented those of Columbus, West African History became the 
complement of West Indian."!" The truth contained in this statement is a 
proof of the fact that the Portuguese quest for exploration and discovery of the 
West African Atlantic Coast with the intention of reaching to the very source of 
its wealth - gold and ivory and those of the East Indian trade ended up in the 
opening of the sea route to both West Africa and East India. It was this same 
quest to have access to the riches of East Indian trade that prompted the 
commissioning of Christopher Columbus by king Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella of Spain to embark on a voyage to the India of the East in the name of 
their Crowns in 1493. Unfortunately, this Columbian voyage did not lead him 
to the expected riches of East India but ended up in landing him to the islands 
of the West Indies, where he also found gold and silver in quantum and the 
land easy for cultivation. This voyage opened up for the Europeans a new 
continent outside Africa for conquest and colonisation. The quarrel that ensued 
between the two leading maritime European Iberian nations of Spain and 
Portugal over the ownership of the new continent discovered by Columbus led 
to the division of the discovered lands into two by pope Alexander VI (*1431, 
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pontificate 1492-1503) in 1493. This quarrel was finally laid to rest by the 
Treaty of Tordesillas on June 7, 1494 which lawfully granted Brazil to Portugal 
as her only portion in the New World but allotted the rest of the discoveries 
made by Columbus to the Spanish king and Queen. Portugal took possession 
of her new colony of Brazil after its discovery by the famous Portuguese 
navigator and explorer Pedro Älvares Cabral (1467-1526) on April 22, 1500. 
Portugal, with her long colonial experience in the West Atlantic islands of 
Madeira, Azores, São Tome and the Cape Verde islands began to develop 
Brazil in the 1530s. The initial search for gold, silver and other natural mineral 
resoutces in the interiors of the Brazilian society did not come their way and as 
such, agricultural plantations were cultivated. Agricultural goods such as 
tobacco, cotton, Brazilian woods from which timbers and red dye were 
extracted, were the early Brazilian products of the Portuguese colonists which 
were sold in Europe. Later in the 1540s, sugar-cane plantations in the regions 
of Bahia and Pernambuco were cultivated. The indigenous natives were first 
employed to cultivate, harvest and process the sugar-cane at the milling 
industries established by the Portuguese, but upon discovering that Black 
African slaves are far better than the native Brazilians in the art of sugar-cane 
production, Black Africans were imported to Brazil to undertake the works of 
sugar production in Brazil, whose products became a hot cake throughout 
Europe. In the views of Hilary McD. Beckles and Verena A. Shepherd, about 
100,000 Black African slaves were employed to cultivate the Portuguese 
Brazilian sugar plantations.'? Most of these slaves were kidnapped from the 
interiors of Angola and Congo and were shipped to Brazil from the Portuguese 
slave depot located at São Tome. The Brazilian sugar quality continued to be 
the leading sugar in the European markets up to the seventeenth century. 
Corroborating this fact, Hilary Beckles and Verena Shepherd recorded as 
follows: “By 1600, Brazil was the largest producer of sugar-cane in the world 
with effective dominance of the European market.”173 

However, the growing of sugar-cane in the Spanish West Indies curtailed this 
pre-eminence of the Brazilian sugar as soon as the Caribbean sugar industries 
began to flood the markets in Europe with their products, thereby leading to 
the dwindling demand in the production of the Brazilian sugar. 

Initially, the production of the Caribbean sugar was carried out by the native 
Indians and some white indentured servants. But with the increase on the 
demand of sugar in Europe and America, a clarion call was made by the 
Spanish and other European settlers and plantation owners for the importation 
of Black Africans for the cultivation and production of the Caribbean 
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plantation sugar. The emphasis placed on sugar at this time was so high that it 
occupied a prominent position among the goods needed throughout Europe 
and America. And it became in the words of the famous Scottish born moral 
philosopher and political economist Adam Smith (1723-1790) “the most 
profitable of any other cultivation that is known either in Europe or 
America.”174 


At this juncture however, one is wont to ask this pertinent question: How did 
Black Africans come into the scene of the discoveries made outside of their 
Black Continent in the New World, which did not concern them at all? What 
could have informed the choice of the Black Africans to replace the native 
Brazilians and Indians of the West Indies as made by the Portuguese as well as 
the Spanish Caribbean colonists in the cultivation of agricultural plantations 
and sugar production in their various colonies in the New World? On the 
superficial level, many have attempted to answer this question without first and 
foremost pausing to think deeply on the main reason behind this decision. And 
on the long run, they ended up with hasty and frivolous answers, which 
purported to mean that Black Africans were chosen because, they knew the art 
of farming and were used to hard work and suffering.!”> Following this opinion, 
a German called Sömmering in one of his reports on the “Guinea Coast” 
claimed that Black Africans were chosen as slaves of the Caribbean sugar and 
other agricultural plantations because, they are less-sensible to pains and more 
adapted to be slaves of other peoples than other races of men in the world. 
This view was made when he wrote as follows: “The people there are more 
insensible than others towards pain and natural evils, as well as towards 
injurious and unjust treatment. In short, there are none so well adapted to be 
the slaves of others, and who therefore, have been armed with so much passive 
obedience.”!’° And very akin to this opinion was the view recorded by the 
historian Peter Russell when he observed that: “As domestic servants, Blacks in 
those early days were seen in Europe as exotic household luxuries for the 
rich."!"7 Continuing, Russell recorded that more significantly: “Blacks were 
generally believed to make better slaves because, they were said to be more 
capable of sustaining hard physical labour than Whites.”178 Furthermore, the 
case of the blackness of the skin color of the Black Africans was made an issue 
in their choice as slaves of the Transatlantic slave trade. Echoing this fact, 
Russell reported as follows: “From the slave owner's point of view, Black slaves 
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had another advantage. Their color made them conspicuous in a predominantly 
white society.” 17 

All the utterances above that bothered on the Blackman's insensitivity to the 
feelings of pains and sufferings and their likes are but personal opinions of 
these individuals and could not be accepted by any genuine scholar worth the 
name as the reason for the choice of Black Africans as slaves for the work on 
the plantations in the New World. Every human being knows that no one is at 
home with sufferings, pains and loss of freedom as the above opinions 
erroneously claimed. Insights in both sociology and psychology reveal that 
there is a limit to the level of endurance of sufferings and pains for every 
human being - Black or White alike. And this theory was justified with the fact 
that even the Black man is afraid of pains and sufferings and is not at home 
with subjection and enslavement. This was proved by the various successful 
and failed attempts made by many Black African slaves, who preferred to jump 
into the Atlantic Ocean during the Middle Passage so as to end their lives rather 
than to live in a state of subjection as slaves of others for the rest of their lives. 
Again, the life span of the Black African slaves at the plantations in the New 
World was averagely put at seven years. The fact of their dying in great 
numbers like the Indians on arrival to the New World speaks volumes against 
the opinion that the Black African race was better equipped by nature to suffer 
hardships more than any other race. On this ground therefore, the main reason 
for the choice of Black Africans as the most suitable for the slave works on the 
plantations in the New World is to be sought elsewhere other than in the above 
personal opinions of the aforesaid authors. The historian Philip Curtin lent 
credence to this view when he wrote: 


But rumours based on the Portuguese experience in Brazil had already carried the word 
that Africans could work in the tropics, whereas Europeans could not. That belief was 
mistaken, but it was to have a long life and is barely dead today. It drew part of its 
strength from the correct observation that though newly arrived Europeans and Africans 


both died in greater numbers than old residents did, the European death rate was much 


higher than the African. The apparent difference was race, 180 


The genuine reasons that appeal to human reason for the choice of Black 
Africans as victims of the Transatlantic slavery as one can see from the 
suggestions made by Peter Russell and Philip Curtin above therefore point to 
the fact of their race and their skin color. They were chosen as slaves by reason 
of their skin color and this points to the racial character of this Transatlantic 
slave trade. 
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Over and above all these, the pressure which the demand on sugar exerted on 
the plantations owners and colonialists cannot be overemphasized. It was as a 
result of the huge profit and the high demand for both Brazilian and Caribbean 
sugar products in both Europe and America that opened up the flood-gate of 
enslavement of the Black Africans in the New World, who were forcefully 
brought into plantation slavery for the purpose of cultivating the sugar-cane 
plantations whose harsh and hard labouring conditions went beyond the limit 
of human endurance for both the native Indian population and those of the 
white indentured servants forced to work on these plantations before the arrival 
of Black Africans. Even the Black African slaves brought to work in place of 
the dying Indians in the New World were not spared from dying in their 
hundreds as a result of the harsh pressures involved in the cultivation, 
harvesting and the processing of sugar-cane at the milling factories in the 
Caribbean and Brazilian plantation slavery. In a study conducted in Jamaica, 
where the English colonists and settlers cultivated their sugar plantations, it was 
attested that: “Wherever slaves were not engaged in the production of sugar, 
their chances of survival were greater.”!8! In the light of this fact, the renowned 
historian of the West Indies history Eric William argued that it was the 
introduction of the sugar-cane based economy in the Caribbean islands with its 
servile nature and demanding labour that caused the Indian and the white 
labour population to reduce drastically as both were not used to the harsh 
conditions of working on the sugar-cane plantations. And as a result of this, the 
demand for their replacement with Negro labour became very expedient. 
According to him: “It was sugar plantation with its servile base, which retarded 
the white immigration in the 19t century Cuba as it had banned it in the 179^ 
century Barbados and 18% century Saint Dominique. No sugar, no Negroes.”182 
Continuing, he maintained that: “Sugar meant labour, and the Negro slavery 
was the solution of the Caribbean labour problem.”183 For him still, the Black 
Africans were not introduced into the plantation slavery in the Caribbean 
colonies as a result of the blackness of their bodies but as a result of the 
cheapness of their labour. Thus according to him: “The reason for the 
replacement of white and Indian labour with the Negro labour was economic, 
not racial. It had to do not with the color of the labour, but with the cheapness 
of the labour."!&^ Going a step further, Williams argued that the case of racial 
arguments against the Black Africans based on their physical traits brought up 
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by the pro-slavery proponents in the justification of the enslavement of Blacks 
in the New World was not the primary reason for their importation and 
enslavement on the plantations in the New World. Such racial propaganda was 
only employed to justify a simple economic policy of using the Negro cheap 
labour to arrive at a maximum economic profit. Thus, in an unmistakable 
terms, Williams argued that: “The features of the Black man, his hair, color and 
dentifrice, his “subhuman” characteristics so widely pleaded, were only the later 
rationalisations to justify a simple economic fact: that the colonies needed 
labour and resorted to Negro labour because, it was cheapest and best.”185 


This view was corroborated by the Governor of the English West Indies 
colony, who, after many years of experience in the British Barbados plantations 
colony once testified in an economic parlance that: “Three Blacks could do 
more work at cheaper cost than one white servant."!?6 In other words, the 
choice of Black Africans was not only made as a result of the dying Indian 
population but also was the result of a purely economic calculations of the 
white colonial planters, who saw in the Negro enslavement a cheap labour that 
could be multiplied every now and again with the cheapest possible economic 
means. Added to the above was the religion of the Black African slaves. This 
fact is another serious consideration made in the choice of slaves to be sent to 
work on the Caribbean gold and sugar based plantation economy. For the 
chronicler of the Portuguese Crown Gomes Azurara, the preference made in 
the choice of Black Africans as slaves for the plantation slavery rested on the 
fact that they were pagans and as such: “They were much easier to convert than 
either orthodox Christians from the East or Africans from the Islamicized 
lands north of the River Senegal.”187 It was based on this condition that the 
Catholic king Ferdinand of Spain gave permission on January 22, 1510 to send 
250 Black African slaves to the Spanish colonies in the New World.'88 
According to him: “They had to be the best and strongest available."!9? This 
event legally but unfortunately opened up the gate for the baneful passage of 
Black Africans into the Spanish New World. 


After the death of king Ferdinand of Spain in 1516, the administration of the 
Spanish American colonies fell into the hands of king Charles V (1500-1558) 
the Holy Roman Emperor in 1518. It was during his reign that the request 
made by Bartholomew de Las Casas (1461-1555) and the Spanish Governors in 
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the Caribbean islands to grant license for a direct importation of West African 
slaves into the Americas saw the full light of the day. In one of the letters 
addressed to the king in 1518, whose tone necessitated the grant of this license, 
the issue of the whereabouts of the Black African slaves and their religion was 
also emphasized. In the emphasis made therein, fray Manzanedo pleaded as 
follows: “All the citizens of Hispaniola demand your Majesty to give them 
license to be able to import Blacks, because the Indians are insufficient to 
sustain them in the land. They (Blacks) had to come from the best territory in 
Africa."19? This demand was finally granted by Emperor Charles V on August 
18, 1518. The license contained among other things, the importation of four 
thousand Black Africans directly from the Guinea Coast into the New World 
for a period of four years. This number of slaves was permitted to be sent to 
the islands of Espafiola, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Jamaica. And with this grant 
now made, the poor and innocent Black Africans became officially victims of 
the Transatlantic slave trade. So began their being carried like material goods 
and distributed in the whole regions of the discovered New World like animals 
by the European and American colonists and slave merchants for the period of 
four centuries. 


4.5 Spanish and Portuguese Crowns and Atlantic Enslavement of 
Black Africans 


The role of the two Iberian maritime super powers in the enslavement of Black 
Africans during the Transatlantic slave trade consisted in the organisation of 
this trade and the founding of colonies in the New World, which were leased 
out to authorized white settlers and planters, who in turn were paying stipulated 
annual taxes to their various Royal governments. The division of the New 
World made by pope Alexander VI in 1493, which allotted Brazil and the whole 
of Africa as well as East India to Portugal and the rest of the Americas to the 
kings of Spain and their successors in perpetuity put a barricade in the 
movement and participation of both Royal Crowns in the organisation of the 
Transatlantic slave trade. In respect of the papal obligation contained in the 
papal Bull of 1493, which bound them to respect the territorial rights of one 
another, both kings found themselves in a tight corner to carry out the 
organisation of the Transatlantic slave trade in the sense that the importation of 
the slaves which was a “conditio sine qua non” for the development and 
propagation of the Spanish West Indies could not be effected without express 
permission from the king of Portugal. In the like manner, the Portuguese king, 
in whose areas of papal right of Patronage covered the whole of West Africa 
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and the very homes of the most preferred Black African slaves needed for the 
development of the Spanish West Indies, could not export these slaves into the 
Spanish West Indies under the papal right of Patronage of the king of Spain 
without first and foremost obtaining permission from the king of Spain. To 
break this territorial imbroglio, the king of Spain in order to meet up with the 
pressures from the demand and supply of slaves by his West Indies colonialists, 
introduced the system of issuing asientos to his Spanish loyalist and trusted 
merchants. These in turn, sold these asientos to the Portuguese merchants in 
possession of the license to trade on the Portuguese Atlantic Waters of West 
Africa. This was the case of the asiento granted by the king of Spain Emperor 
Charles V in 1518 for the importation of 4,000 Black Africans as slaves into the 
West Indies, who gave the right to execute this function to his Flemish friend 
and Governor of Bressa Lorenzo de Gotrevod, who then sold this license to 
the Genoese in Seville.?! The beneficiaries of this license were according to 
Lawrence A. Clayton: “The brothers Centurione, Melchor, Gaspar, Martin, 
Esteban and Luis, and their associates in banking and slave trading, Nicolas 
Grimaldi and Augustin Vivaldi who bought it at the price of 25,000 ducats.” 192 
This license was kept under their monopoly control for a total period of eight 
years and they earned from it more than 300,000 ducats being profits accruing 
from the sales of this license and the Black African slaves.!% They later sold this 
contract to the Portuguese captains Leonardo Catano and Pedro Benito (1492- 
1575). 

However, the long delay to grant the Spanish Crown license to legally enter into 
the West African Coasts for trade on African products and slaves did hold sway 
in 1580, when the two leading Iberian maritime kingdoms of Portugal and 
Spain emerged into one government under the rule of the Spanish monarchy 
led by king Philip II (*1527, reigned 1554-1598) of Spain. This loss of 
Portuguese independence was brought about by the crisis of succession to the 
Portuguese throne caused by the untimely death of the young king Sebastian I 
(*1554, reigned 1557-1578) of Portugal in 1578, who died without leaving 
behind an heir to the Portuguese throne. It was at this time that Portugal lost 
her right of monopoly control in the West African trade to Spain for a total 
period of 60 years until in 1640, when she regained her independence from 
Spain once mote. Within these long period of Spanish rule over the Portuguese 
(1580-1640), the Spanish Crown controlled not only the slave trade but also the 
trade on other West African products such as gold, ivory, salt and pepper. The 
Royal Crown in Spain did all it could to keep at bay all her rival nations 
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especially the French, Dutch and English merchants from exercising an 
overwhelming influence on the Atlantic Coasts of Africa. This control was 
done by means of awarding officially, Asiento de Negros! only to trusted and 
capable Spanish merchants to be carrying Black Africans as slaves directly from 
West Africa into the Spanish American colonies. The first Asiento de Negros at 
the time of Portuguese loss of independence was won by Spaniard Pedro 
Gomez Reynel in 1585. In this trading contract, Reynel was granted the 
permission to send 4,250 Black slaves to the New World. In order to meet up 
with the timely execution of his contract, he contracted merchants from Seville 
and Lisbon who bought licenses from him. A total of 500 slaves was agreed to 
be sent annually to the Hispanola (Santo Domingo or Haiti) and Cuba. These 
merchants were allowed to sell those slaves in the Americas themselves and by 
so doing they were able to take them to the Americas interiors, where they were 
sold to the highest bidder among the Spanish colonial planters. 

By reason of the high demand on Black African slaves in the Spanish Americas 
to provide labour for the cultivation of sugar-cane at the plantations, the 
Spanish Crown continued to issue asiento to the trusted merchants. For 
instance, in 1592 Pedro Gomez Reynel was granted another asiento by the 
Royal Crown in Spain. This time around, he received a huge mandate to supply 
38,250 Black African slaves into the West Indies."!?» For the supply of this huge 
numbet of Black African slaves, Reynel had to pay to the Spanish Crown a total 
of 900,000 ducats. The terms of his contract was stipulated at nine years at the 
rate of 4,250 slaves per year. And of this number of slaves, it was stipulated 
that: “At least 3,500 a year must be landed alive."!?9 In order to administer his 
asiento capably, Reynel sold licenses to some Portuguese and Spanish slave 
contractors for the supply of a given number of West Aftican slaves to the 
West Indies. The sudden death of Reynel in 1600 could not allow him to finish 
this huge contract and as a result of this, the administration of this asiento fell 
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into the hands of a Portuguese Captain-General of Angola João Rodrigues 
Continho, who was representing Portugal in West Africa. 

With this license given to both Spanish and Portuguese merchants, the road 
was now set for a perpetual condemnation and destruction of West Africa 
through war and slave raids planned and organised by these nations in the 
entire West African continent. This license given to Portuguese and Spanish 
slave merchants brought about madness and rush in the manner of transacting 
business in West Africa. The whole emphasis formerly placed on the West 
African gold and other products such as silver, pepper, ivory, copper etc., was 
now shifted to the Black Africans themselves, who at this period were turned 
into “mobile gold with hands and feet.” This was done to satisfy the 
insurmountable rise in the demand for Black African slaves by the colonial 
planters in the Spanish colonies in the Americas. To meet up with this demand 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, Portugal, which was directly involved 
in the slave raiding of villages intensified her raids in both Angolan and the 
Congolese coastal areas. They got settled in Luanda - the capital of Angola 
where about 300 of them were living in 1590. Other methods of making slaves 
employed by the Portuguese included war and payment of tributes with a 
stipulated number of slaves by the African monarchs. Most often, the 
Portuguese carried out wars against some African monarchs, who refused to 
dance to the tone of their demands for slaves. They made sure that the 
monarch in question was dethroned and forced to be paying annual tribute with 
slaves. A clear example of this Portuguese secret policy was the case of the 
monarch of Ndogo people in the present day Angola in the seventeenth 
century. The Portuguese Governor in Luanda Luis Mendes de Vasconcelors 
did not only crush the resistance from Ndogo people but also deposed their 
monarch and forced him to be paying tributes to the Portuguese Crown with 
100 slaves annually.!” The main centres of Portuguese slave trading activities in 
West Africa were Arguin where they built their first trade fortress in 1448, 
Elmina on the Gold Coast of Ghana in 1482, Sao Tome in 1493 and Luanda in 
1575. It was from these centres of Portuguese settlement in West Africa that all 
the Black African slaves were carried to their colony in Brazil and to the 
Spanish colonies. 

The Spanish merchants representing the king of Spain in the trade in West 
Africa did not depend solely on Portuguese slave raiders for their own supply 
of the Black African slaves to their American colonies. They also established 
trading links with some West African chiefs and middlemen, who exchanged 
some disposable persons, criminals and other offenders in minor crimes with 
the Spanish perishable goods such as tobacco, gin, beads, iron pots for cooking, 
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horses, guns and gun powders etc. They were also active in the slave raiding of 
villages and insinuating wars amongst the West African communities through 
their supply of weapons. Through these means, they were able to generate 
many slaves, which they carried to Seville and to their colonies in the New 
World.!º8 


The huge and quick profit emanating from the slave trade and the sugar 
production increased the economic powers of both Portugal and Spain and this 
became the angling point of attraction for the other leading European nations 
of France, Holland, Great Britain, Sweden and Denmark. Their common and 
major problem to benefit from the riches of the Transatlantic slave trade was 
how to break the Spanish and Portuguese monopoly control of this trade on 
West African products and slaves. How these major European nations fared in 
their participation in the Transatlantic slave trade is the subject matter of the 
next chapter of this work. 


5. The Dutch, French and the British in the Atlantic Slave Trade 


5.1 Brief Introduction 


The monopoly control, which the Portuguese enjoyed in the trade in West 
African slaves and on other products and that of the Spanish Crown on the 
trade in the Caribbean colonies during the Transatlantic slave trade was the 
envy of other major leading nations of Europe and their respective 
governments. And their major hindrance was how to make a meaningful 
appearance on the playground of this trade - the Atlantic Waters of West 
Africa, which in the light of the papal Bulls written between 1452 and 1516 
made the West African Atlantic and all within and around it an exclusive rights 
of the king of Portugal and their successors in perpetuity.!” This papal 
“hammer” that nailed the entire African Waters and surroundings to the kings 
of Portugal and thereby outlawed other nations and kingdoms from attempting 
to approach Africa for whatever reason, was indeed a hard nut to crack for all 
the European nations and governments that showed early and renewed 
interests in the participation on the Trade in Africa and in the East India. And 
they all saw this as a cog in the economic wheel of progress of their various 
nations and governments. Hence the need to remove this cog in their wheel of 
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progress became a matter of utmost importance. It was for this reason that 
piracy as a means to fight against Portuguese dominance over this trade was 
introduced. Historians of Transatlantic slavery both past and present agree that 
both the Dutch, the French and the British merchants as well as their national 
governments were guilty of this act of piracy on the West African Atlantic 
Waters belonging to the Crown in Portugal as well as the Atlantic Waters of the 
Spanish West Indian colonies. A one on one brief consideration of their various 
roles in the enslavement of Black Africans during this slave trade will help a 
great deal to see how they fared in the evil of this traffic in their fellow human 
beings. 


5.2 The Dutch and the Atlantic Slave Trade 


Among the European mercantile and seafaring nations that showed early and 
irresistible interest in the West African trade under the control of the 
Portuguese was Holland. She joined this business in 1592, when one of her 
explorers and merchants Bernard Ericks from Medemblik began the trade link 
with Black Africans of the Guinean and the Gold Coasts. His first attempt to 
break the Portuguese monopoly in West Africa in 1592 landed him into prison 
in São Tome, where the Portuguese kept him in custody until 1594. However, 
he managed to escape Portuguese hands of justice and returned home in the 
same year. This early mishap did not keep him at bay from his ambition to 
open up a trade link for his home government with the West Africans. In 1595, 
he made another voyage to the Gold Coast (Ghana) and was able to establish 
trading agency for the supply of West African products such as gold, silver, 
ivory and spices, which he successfully carried back home and sold to the 
markets in Europe. With this success, he opened up the road for other Dutch 
merchants in the trade on West African products. 

Like other European merchants before them, the Dutch merchants pretended 
initially to focus their attention only on the aforesaid West African products. 
But when these goods began to decline in their prices in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, they turned to the lucrative and easy-money-yielding trade 
on Black African slaves. Having no legal permit to engage in this trade, these 
individual merchants, armed with military outfits provided by their home 
government, resorted to coastal attacks on the Portuguese and Spanish ships 
carrying Black Africans bound for shipment to the Portuguese Brazilian 
colonies as well as the Spanish West Indian colonies. The slaves and other 
goods captured from these Iberian ships were sold to the Portuguese sugar 
plantation owners in both Bahia and Pernambuco regions, whose demand for 
slaves were not met by the indigenous Portuguese slave traders. The same 
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applied to the sugar-cane planters in the Spanish West Indies. With this contact 
established, they began to make inroads in the business of supplying Black 
African slaves to the Spanish New World as well as to the Portuguese Brazilian 
colonies.200 


In order to be successful in the trade with West Africans, the Dutch merchants 
began to outwit the Portuguese by presenting to the local African chiefs and 
middlemen with articles with better quality at cheaper rates than those of the 
Portuguese and incited the natives of these regions to revolt against the 
Portuguese trading with them. According to Bethwell Allan Ogot, these Dutch 
articles brought in exchange for West African slaves, malaguetta pepper, gold, 
ivory and silver included among others: iron, brass, copper, tin ware, cheap 
textiles of different sorts, spirits, firearms, beads, necklaces etc.?" This tactic 
worked out perfectly well for the Dutchmen and bore fruits in Ghana when the 
natives of Fetu region of the Gold Coast drove away the Portuguese living 
among them and replaced them with the Dutchmen. According to a Dutch 
historian Johan Karel Jakob de Jonge (1828-1880), with this success, the Dutch 
emulating the Portuguese built their first trade fortress on the Gold Coast of 
West Africa at Mowree in 1611 which they gave the name “Fort Nassau.”202 Six 
yeats later (in 1617) under the military command of Prince Maurice of Nassau, 
the Dutch army defeated the Portuguese stronghold within the Senegalese 
Rivers and established good relationship with the local chiefs of Gorée island, 
who permitted them to construct two small trade fortresses in this region.?3 
With these fortresses on ground, the Dutch merchants replaced the Portuguese 
and won the monopoly control of the African trade in the entire regions of 
Senegambia in West Africa. And that being the case, they were able to make 
their first successful shipment of the Black African slaves to the West Indies 
precisely, to the British Virginia in 1619. 

In 1621, the “Dutch West Indian Company” was founded for the purpose of 
organizing and exercising monopoly control over the Dutch trade in Africa as 
well as to curtail the Portuguese monopoly in West Africa.? It was a national 
investment venture funded and militarily supported by the Dutch home 
government. There were also private financiers and members of this company. 
Even though this company did not win any asiento from the Spanish Crown to 
be supplying slaves from Africa to either of the Portuguese or Spanish colonies, 
however, its members such as Amsterdam trading House of Bathazar and 
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Joseph Coymans & Sons and many others were able to lend credits and loans 
to Spanish and Portuguese merchants who won asientos from their home 
government and supplied them with the agreed number of slaves needed either 
in the Portuguese Brazilian colonies or in the Spanish West Indies. This tactics 
of being used as financiers and contractors of the winners of asiento really paid 
off positively for the Dutch company and its financiers in the sense that they 
were steadily involved in business transactions along the West African Coasts as 
well as the West Indian Coasts. 


In the early years of the foundation of the Dutch West Indian Company, the 
company obtained her slaves mostly by sea piracy and waging wats against the 
captains of other ships belonging to Spain and Portugal. They were in the habit 
of appropriating the slaves belonging to the captains of the ships whom they 
defeated during their sea raids. According to Thomas Hugh, it was estimated 
that: “An average of 1,500 slaves per year in the 1630s were captured at sea 
from Portuguese ships."?5 And in the views of the historian Herbert Klein: 
“About 2,336 slaves were captured through piracy from the Iberian ships in 
1623.7206 But as the years passed by, the company continued to gain much 
ground in Africa through a well-improved relationship with the natives, chiefs 
and middlemen of their various trading locations in Africa. 


Between 1624 and 1650, the Dutch West Indian Company registered a 
landmark achievement in both the trade on African goods and in slaves, as well 
as in the plantation based economy in Brazil and the Caribbean colonies. For 
instance, it was within this point in time that the Dutchmen, supported strongly 
by their home military strength, was able to defeat the Portuguese in Brazil and 
took over their money yielding sugar-cane plantations and milling industries in 
both Bahia (in 1624) and Pernambuco (in 1629). According to the historian 
Francoise Latour da Veiga Pinto, within the above given period of the history 
of Dutch dominance over the Transatlantic slave trade: “The entire north- 
eastern Brazil including Recife, Pernambuco and Maranhao fell into the hands 
of the Dutch, while Bahia was twice compelled to surrender.”27 Back home in 
West Africa, they defeated the Portuguese in both Guinean and Gold Coasts 
and took over from them their major strongholds, trade fortress in Elmina and 
other major establishments in the regions of Guinean and Gold Coasts in 
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1637.95 The Portuguese guards stationed at their trading centre at Elmina were 
unprepared for this assault and as the result of this, this famous Portuguese 
fortress fell into the hands of the Dutch Naval force. This was for Portugal a 
great loss and an end to her many years of domination of the West African 
Coasts and the monopoly control of the trade in Black African slaves and other 
products. Confirming this loss and what it meant for the Portuguese, Thomas 
Hugh wrote: 


This was the end of an era, for the Portuguese had been there for 160 years. So the daily 
masses for the soul of Prince Henry the Navigator ended, the Portuguese Church was 
converted into a warehouse, the rules for the payment and conduct of Governors and 


officers drawn up in 1529 were abandoned,...Salaries to the local Africans were 


thenceforth paid in florins, not Reals, and a lay preacher replaced the Royal Chaplain. 


Other Portuguese strongholds in Africa especially around the Coast of Guinea, 
São Tome, Benguela and their largest settlement in Africa located in Luanda 
were also attacked and seized from them by the Dutchmen between 1640 and 
1642.210 It was indeed a defeat that took away all the gains belonging to the 
Portuguese and a victory that brought about a great fortune to the Dutch and 
their West Indian Company in this century. And from this period onwards, the 
Dutch Company became very powerful and dominant in the Transatlantic slave 
trade carrying about 6,500 slaves annually to the Americas.?!! 


Propelled by this great feat so far made in the African trade, the Dutchmen felt 
more determined to break the Spanish controlled West Indies so as to procure 
their own colonies in the Spanish New World, where they could also establish 
plantation slave-based economy and furnish them with slaves from the West 
African Guinean Coasts. This ambition of establishing their own colonies in the 
West Indies was realized with the founding of various settlements at different 
points in time. Thus between 1616 and 1640, the following settlements were 
founded: Guyana in 1616, Sint Maarten in 1618, Tobago in 1628, Curagao in 
1634, Sint Eustatius in 1636, Aruba in 1637, Saba in 1640 and a host of other 
settlements in the Spanish Americas.??? Later in 1667, they took over the British 
colony Suriname founded by the British in 1650 after defeating the British 
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colonial army in the second Anglo-Dutch war on July 31, 1667. In these 
settlements, Dutch colonists established sugar-cane plantations as well as other 
agricultural plantations such as tobacco and cotton-wool. Slaves captured in the 
Guinean and Gold Coasts areas were despatched to these colonies, where they 
supplied the slave labour needed to cultivate these plantations. The Dutch 
colony of Curaçao was used as the entrepôt of Black African slaves for the 
Dutch West Indies?! And from this colony, the Dutch slave merchants 
distributed their slaves to their colonial planters in the Dutch West Indies. It is 
accepted among historians of Atlantic slavery that in 1675, about 3,000 Black 
slaves were landing on this Dutch slave-port annually and that ten years 
thereafter, precisely in 1685, this number rose to 20,000 slaves being supplied 
yearly directly from the West African Guinean and Gold Coasts regions.?!4 


The profits made in this trade brought the Dutch nation into great heights in 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. And Holland continued to enjoy 
her trade monopoly in Africa and in the Americas until the French and Great 
Britain came into the business in Africa and overran the Dutch monopoly later 
in the century. Attesting to this Dutch domination of the trade in Black African 
slaves and other products in the first part of the seventeenth century, Christian 
Delacampagne wrote: “In the 1640s, the supremacy of Holland over the 
Atlantic waters and Amsterdam reached the heights of its powers. In both 
Africa and America, the Dutch had evidently ousted and replaced the 
Portuguese.”215 


However, a popular parlance holds that no condition is permanent. And that 
being always the case, the Dutch West Indian Company began to wane in its 
domination of the Transatlantic slave trade partly, as a result of the wars of 
Spanish succession (1701-1714) which led the French and British troops to 
attack the Dutch colonies in the West Indies. And on the other hand, by reason 
of the fact that Portugal had regained her independence from the Spanish rule 
in 1640 and began to recover some of her lost colonies and centres of trade in 
West Africa in 1647 from the Dutchmen. Also the Dutch West Indian 
Company suffered liquidations and could no longer face the competition 
coming from the rival merchants of both France and Great Britain. 
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5.3 The French and the Atlantic Slave Trade 


The decline of the Portuguese monopoly in the Atlantic slave trade in West 
Africa caused by the Dutchmen, made the way free for other European 
competing nations to enter into full business transactions in the slave trade as 
well as in other African products of trading. The French merchants and their 
home government benefited from this feat of the Dutchmen in the trade in 
West Africa and on the Atlantic Coasts of the Spanish West Indies. The 
ambition and intention of the Frenchmen to enter into the Atlantic trade was 
captured by Françoise Latour da Veiga Pinto when he rightly affirmed that: 
“The wars which Spain and Portugal faced with the powers of Northern 
Europe had three main objects as far as Portugal was concerned: to supplant 
her in her trade with the Orient, to take over the sugar plantations of Brazil, 
and to take over the sources of African labour.”2!6 All the quests of the French 
government for a place in the Transatlantic trade along the West African 
Guinean and Gold Coasts were geared towards removing Portugal from her 
place of pre-eminence in this trade in Africa. The French, just like the Dutch 
and other European nationals joined the trade in Africa as individual 
merchants. This view was corroborated by Bethwell Ogot when he said: 
“Initially, only individual French traders such as the well-known Jean Ango of 
Dieppe or individual trading companies were active.”2!7 Jean Ango Dieppe 
(1480-1551) was therefore the initiator of French participation in the 
Transatlantic slave trade. Ango was a French ship-owner and merchant, who 
took over the import and export business of his father. With his vast experience 
in the art of seafaring, he was able to sail through the Atlantic Waters of West 
Africa towards the end of the sixteenth century in search of the African gold, 
silver, pepper and ivory and by so doing, he became the first Frenchman that 
ventured to participate in the trade in Africa and in the spice trade of the East 
India under the direct monopoly control of the Portuguese.?!8 Using coastal 
piracy as a method of breaking the Portuguese dominance of this trade, Ango 
in cooperation with other French sea pirates and merchants launched series of 
attacks at the Portuguese and Spanish ships and plundering their goods which 
he brought home and later sold to Brazil. In 1525, in collaboration with the 
king of Portugal, the king of Congo captured a French ship with its crew which 
was menacing in his region and centre of Portuguese trade in Congo and 
handed it over to king John III of Portugal?? Jean Ango and his French 
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merchants were angered by this incident and in reaction to this incident, and 
with the support of king Francis I of France (*1494, reigned 1515-1547), Ango 
threatened to block the Portuguese from reaching to their port in Lisbon unless 
his ship was released to him. The Portuguese complied and got the ship and its 
crew released. However, this incidence did not prevent the French merchants 
from carrying out attacks against the ships belonging to Portugal and 
appropriating part of their goods from West Africa. In 1530 the French 
merchants received Royal and military support from king Francis I of France to 
attack and plunder Portuguese and Spanish ships sailing along the West African 
Atlantic waters.? With this Royal support, Ango continued to supply French 
merchants with militarily armed ships to carry out incessant raids on the 
Portuguese and Spanish ships appropriating their slaves and other goods from 
the areas of the Congo River and sold them to the New World. It was 
estimated that between 1535 and 1547, the French Fleets captured and 
plundered over 60 ships belonging to Spain.??! 


The French attacks on the Portuguese aimed at breaking their monopoly on the 
African trade did not stop on the high sea level but went beyond it, stretching 
to the Portuguese stronghold in the West African mainland. The French 
military incursions were felt much in the regions of Cape Verde Island, Senegal 
and Gambia where in the views of Bethwell Ogot: “They often looted 
Portuguese ships returning with a cargo of African gold and other goods 
acquired from the trade in the spices of East India.”22 And toward the tail end 
of the sixteenth century, French expansion in West Africa was firmly 
established in Senegambia especially in the Portuguese centres of trade such as 
Gorée, Portudal, Joal, Rufisque etc.? The other Portuguese strongholds in 
West Africa such as the Gold Coast, Guinea and São Tome were not free from 
the French military attacks and quests for expansion in West Africa. France 
employed the method of incessant conquest throughout her period of 
operations in West Africa to weaken the Portuguese stronghold in São Tome 
and their famous fortress in Elmina. But these attacks were not only bluffed off 
by the Portuguese guards quartered at these important Portuguese trading 
posts, but were also successfully repelled, such that the French Fleets remained 
unsuccessful in these arcas.?** 

However, having seen that military conquests alone could not help them to 
oust the Portuguese from the Gold Coast regions, the Frenchmen resorted to 
the tactics of presenting themselves as better traders with good and quality 
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materials for exchange with the African products. With this economic 
manoeuvre, they succeeded in winning the hearts of the native traders and local 
chiefs of the Gold Coast, as well as those of the regions of the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra. These exploits of the Frenchmen had the effect of leading the 
natives to refuse to trade their gold, pepper and other West African products 
with the Portuguese merchants in 1556 such that Portuguese merchants could 
no longer exchange their products with the African goods.” The French goods 
brought to the natives of these regions in exchange for West African gold, 
malaguetta pepper, ivory and silver, included among other things: cheaper and 
more textile materials, spirits, iron ware and weapons.*6 In the second half of 
the sixteenth century, the French did overcome as well as replace the 
Portuguese merchants in both Sierra Leone, Senegal and Gambia and was 
frequently sending hundreds of ships into these areas. In the views of Thomas 
Hugh: “Between 1534 and 1565, nearly two hundred ships from those pretty 
Norman ports set sail for Sierra Leone.”?’ 

In 1664, the French government founded the famous French East Indian 
Company (Compagnie des Indes Orientales) with the sole purpose of 
controlling and defending the French monopoly and possessions in the West 
Indies against the competitions and incursions of both the British and Dutch 
East Indian Companies in the West Indies. This company was responsible for 
catrying Black African slaves into the French West Indies colonies in both 
Martinique and Saint Domingo.” In 1672, it was granted by king Louis XIV 
(*1638, reigned 1643-1715) of France the right of monopoly over all the French 
territorial possessions and trade in the West Indies. In this Royal grant, the 
company was permitted to cash into its coffers the sum of ten French Livres 
per slave delivered alive to the French West Indies.””” With this incentive, it 
moved into full operations and was making enough profits that enabled the 
French government to found another company called “Compagnie du Sénegal” 
with the sole objective of controlling and defending French monopoly in the 
African trade in both the regions of Senegal, Gambia and Sierra Leone. In 
1679, this French company in West Africa had within its control a total of 21 
French ships in operations, carrying West African products and slaves to the 
French West Indian colonies.” And with these French structural arsenals on 
ground in both Africa and in the West Indies, France joined the Dutch and the 
Iberian nations of Portugal and Spain in the horrendous and tragic traffic in 
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human beings of Black African origin, carrying and handling them like animals 
on their sugar and other agricultural plantations and in the search of gold and 
silver in the mines in the West Indies. However, the French, quite unlike the 
Dutch did not exercise supreme control over the Transatlantic trade and world 
markets established for it throughout its operation due to the presence and 
overtiding influence of the Great Britain in this trade. 


5.4 The British and the Atlantic Slave Trade 


Great Britain also played a vital role in the development of the Transatlantic 
slave trade and did exercise much influence over this trade. She is “great” 
indeed in every aspect of her undertakings and even great in the “evil deeds and 
guilt of this baneful traffic in human beings.” The eighteenth century British 
politician and a member of the House of Commons William Pitt the Younger 
(1759-1806) was therefore right when he remarked in 1792 that: “No nation in 
Europe has plunged so deeply into this guilt of the slave trade as Great 
Britain.”2! Britain became interested in the trade on the Atlantic Coast of 
Africa through one of her adventurers called William Hawkins (1495-1555) 
from the British town of Devonshire. Hawkins was the father of the famous 
English pirate John Hawkins and the first British navigator that sailed down to 
the Gold Coasts of Ghana and to Benin in 1536.22 At this time the English 
interest as it were, was not on the West African slaves but rather in gold, silver 
and pepper. It was only in 1562 that her interest in the West African slaves 
became almost irresistible. This interest in the slave trade was initiated and 
nurtured by one of her captains John Hawkins (1532-1595), who was well 
known for his great art in sea piracy. The activities of Britain in West Africa was 
given approval by Queen Elizabeth I (1533, reigned 1558-1603) of England. 
John Hawkins and his men employed the method of conquest and seizure of 
boats carrying slaves for the Portuguese merchants to make their role in this 
transaction very extraordinary. In 1562, Hawkins received 3 ships from the 
merchants in London bearing the following names: the Salomon, the Swallow 
and the Jonas.?23 With these ships, he set out in October 1562 with a crew of 
100 men and landed in the West African Coast of Guinca, “where he stayed 
sometime and got into his possession, partly by the sword and partly by other 
means to the number of three hundred Negroes."?** 
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In 1567, John Hawkins set off again to the West African Coast of Guinea and 
returned safely home carrying a huge number of Black Africans captured by 
means of piratical invasions. In the views of a renowned English geographer 
and writer Richard Hakluyt (1552-1616), the human cargoes captured and taken 
home by John Hawkins by the expedition of 1567 numbered about 450 slaves, 
which he sold to the Spanish colony in the West Indies.?5 Despite numerous 
protests made by Portugal against this illegal interference in the trade on the 
West African Atlantic Coasts, which was under her papal right of Patronage, 
the Queen of England and her English merchants in a total defiance of this 
papal authority in the hands of the Portuguese, continued to have their way 
unperturbed in this business so as to win for their nation a place in the 
Transatlantic slave trade. The Queen herself sent a Royal ship of 700 tons 
called “Jesus of Lübeck” in 1564 whose crew was led by John Hawkins. She did 
not only permit the use of the Royal vessels for this slave raid expedition but 
also supported it financially with the sum of 500 British pounds.?6 This 
expedition sent by the Queen sailed down to the Coast of Guinea and while 
returning, carried about 400 slaves from West Africa mostly snatched from the 
Portuguese slave ships by act of piracy, which were sent for sales in the West 
Indies particularly in the Spanish islands of Venezuela, Curaçao, Santa Marta 
etc.” And in the views of William R. Scott, the Queen was given the sum of 
1000 British Pounds as a reward for her investment in this very slave voyage.?8 
Portugal continued to protest these attacks on her ships as well as an undue 
infringement on her possessions and locations in West Africa. However, when 
these protests could not yield anything, Portugal, which has now grown 
militarily weak as a result of many wars, was coerced to issue licence for a trade 
in Africa to the British Crown in 1572.29 


With this licence now secured, the decision was quickly taken by the Queen and 
some heavy weight English commercial class to organise her trade in Africa 
well. This time around, the means of piratical conquests was dropped and the 
method of trade by peaceful means was introduced. On May 3, 1558 the Queen 
granted a Royal Charter to a group of merchants of Exeter and London to 
organise as well as to exercise the right of monopoly control over the English 
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trade in the regions of Senegambia for the period of 10 years. They began by 
introducing English goods into West African markets in exchange for the West 
African products such as gold, ivory, silver and pepper.” However, the trading 
in the Guinean and the Gold Coasts areas was left open for every English 
merchant. The English trading in West Africa remained in this form and level 
until 1618 when the entire territory of Great Britain in Senegambia and Sierra 
Leone was brought under a monopoly control of 30 English commercial and 
royal class, who formed a joint stock trading company called “Guinea 
Company.” Members of this company included among others, Sir William St. 
John, who was believed to have built the first English trade fortress on the 
Gold Coast in West Africa in 1630.24 [t was from this centre that the Guinea 
Company controlled the trade on gold and the Black African slaves, which they 
supplied to the British new colonies in the New World. Its main areas of slave 
supply in the English colonies in the New World included: Jamaica, Virginia, 
Barbados and Massachusetts, where the demand for the African slaves became 
almost insatiable. This company of English traders was not all that successful in 
its operations in this trade. Throughout its period of business transactions, it 
continued to experience lots of losses as a result of the incursions of private 
interlopers, who were operating in their areas of trade monopoly without 
paying any duties. It later gave way to the formation of the Company of Royal 
Adventurers to Africa, whose members received from king Charles II (*1630, 
reigned 1660-1685) of England on December 18, 1660 the Royal right to 
exercise monopoly control over the British African trade and her possessions 
in West Africa. 

This Company of Royal Adventurers, specifically founded for the trade in 
Africa was supported by all the men and women of note in England including 
the king, his friends the duke of Buckingham, Lord Craven, duke of York, the 
Queen's mother, John Locke and a host of other notable shareholders.?? The 
members of this company tasked themselves with the duty of financing an 
expedition geared towards finding the very source of the West African gold 
mine, which they believed was located along the areas of the Gambian Rivers. 
According to Samuel Peppy, each member of this Company of Adventurers 
agreed to make an initial monetary contribution of 250 British Pounds.” And 
to ensure that its business in West Africa was properly organized and 
controlled, a committee of six men was formed to oversee its operations in 
West Africa. This committee was headed by the Earl of Pembroke Lord 
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Craven.?* The terms and provisions made in the Royal Charter that established 
this company, specified its main objective and areas of monopoly control in the 
British territory in West Africa. For instance, it was agreed that two-thirds of 
the gold to be found in this goldmine will belong to the king while the 
members of the company will retain the rest. The main objective was to locate 
the gold mines in Gambia, to encourage discoverers for the search for more 
gold mines in the region and to trade on the African products such as ivory, 
gold, redwoods, hides and spices. Participation in the trade in human traffic was 
not given a place in the provisions made by this Royal Charter of December 18, 
1660.2 Even though the search for the gold mines, which was assumed to be 
in Gambia topped the objectives for the expeditions undertaken by this 
company in West Africa, it however, turned out to be that it was embarking on 
a fruitless search for gold mines which never existed in the supposed regions of 
River Gambia. Also the Company experienced lots of mishaps both on the 
Atlantic waters of West Africa and in the harsh weather conditions which was 
choking the lives of its crew members. 

In a bid to restructure itself as well as to recover from its financial weakness, 
the Company of Royal Adventurers obtained a new Royal Charter from king 
Charles II on January 10, 1663, which made a better provisions than those 
contained in the former Charter of 1660. This time around, the name of the 
company was slightly remodelled to be known as “Ihe Company of Royal 
Adventurers of England Trading into Africa.” Its area of operation was now 
extended to begin from the whole territory of Cape Blanco to the entire South- 
western part of Africa stretching up to the Cape of the Good Hope. After 
observing that it could make a quick profit from the slave trade, the company 
made sure that a provision was made in this new Royal trade Charter permitting 
it to engage itself in the trade on human beings as well as on other African 
products. In a provision made for this participation in the slave traffic, the 
company was permitted to trade in: “The whole, entire and only trade for the 
buying and selling, bartering and exchanging of, for or with any Negroes, 
slaves, goods, wares, and merchandise whatsoever to be vented or found at or 
within any of the cities on that West Coast.”’** And to avoid the menaces of 
English privateers and interlopers which contributed to the down fall of the 
former undertakings of this company, a provision was made forbidding such 
interlopers from engagement in the slave trade and on other African products 
and thereby given the said company and its members an absolute right of 
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monopoly over the British participation in the trade in Africa. In the provision 
made for this prohibition, the Charter threatened among other things that: 
“Anyone caught illegally taking part in this trade, must forfeit his ship and 
properties.”24 With the help of these new provisions, it plunged itself headlong 
into the traffic in human beings. Using the method of military conquests 
against the Dutchmen, who had already established themselves firmly in this 
trade, this company began to expand the British interests in controlling the 
trade going on in West Africa. It acquired territories in Senegambia, Sierra 
Leone and in the Gold Coast areas which were under the control of the Dutch 
government. The slaves, which were acquired from these territories were 
transported with the English ships to the British colonies in the Caribbean 
islands of Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, and in the North American colonies, 
where they planted their tobacco and sugar plantations. Between 1663 and 
1664, it had already acquired 40 ships in the service of its transactions and made 
an investment in goods to the tune of 160,000 British Pounds.” 


Most of these slave ships were built and fitted in Liverpool and in London. The 
English author Frank Graham gives us an inkling into the types of goods 
carried by the British ships and how the English slave merchants operated their 
Triangular slave trade transactions. According to him, the ships were: “built and 
fitted to carry slaves; the cargoes consisted of Manchester and Yorkshire 
woollen goods, hatchets, cutlasses, knives, gunpowder and trinkets, pistols, 
muskets etc. from Birmingham and Sheffield. These they battered for slaves - 
men, women and children on the West Coast of Africa.”2® 

Continuing, he noted: “They then carried their cargoes of slaves to the West 
Indies, who were sold for spices, sugar and rum, and the later commodities 
were sold in Liverpool. Thus making three profits to the merchants in one 
voyage.”20 [n the years that followed, the Company of Royal Adventurers 
made great progress and huge profits in this trade, financing the discovery as 
well as military acquisition of new colonies for the British settlers in the West 
Indies, development of the new settlements in these colonies, cultivation of 
sugar and tobacco plantations and furnishing them with slaves carried directly 
from West Africa to the British West Indian colonies. These huge investments 
coupled with the long period of wars fought over monopoly control of this 
trade in Africa with the Dutchmen during the Anglo-Dutch wars of 1665-1667 
went a long way to exhaust the financial strength of this company such that its 
influence and success in this trade began to wane. And in the face of this 
difficulty, the company could no longer pay its debts and as a result of the fact 
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that no further funding was coming its way either from the king of England or 
from its shareholders, the company got liquidated and as such, had to bow out 
of this trade.?! But within the nine years period of its operations in the slave 
trade in West Africa, the Company of Royal Adventurers Trading into Africa 
“sent about 259 ships to the West African Coasts and carried about 46,396 
Black African slaves to the colonies in the Americas.” This company finally 
gave way to the formation of a new British company called the Royal African 
Company. 

The Royal African Company was therefore founded in 1672 to replace the 
liquidated Company of Royal Adventurers by the British Crown. It retained the 
terms and provisions contained in the former company and this time around, 
the king was enlisted as a member of the company together with a host of 
Royal men and women and the merchants of London. James, the duke of York 
and brother of king Charles II was appointed to head its board of directors.? 
The Royal African Company has its base in the Gold Coast of Ghana, Cape 
Coast, and other British slave trading centres. To begin its operation in the 
Transatlantic slave trade, this company was ab initio made conscious of the 
importance of Black African slaves for the survival of the British colonies in the 
West Indies and as such, its primary responsibility was to make a smooth and 
steady supply of Black African captives as slaves to the English settlers in the 
New World. This primary responsibility was stressed in the Royal Charter that 
established this company in 1672 as follows: “The slaves are to be sent to all 
His Majesty's American plantations which cannot subsist without them.” 
Other responsibilities of this company included: to build trade forts and 
factories in West Africa and to support them militarily, to use martial laws to 
protect British trade in West Africa, to aid acquisition of more settlements for 
the English settlers in the West Indies by military means, where they amassed 
huge expanse of land for the cultivation of sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco and 
cotton-wool plantations and to protect militarily English possessions in the 
West Indies.255 


For the development of these colonies therefore, the use of Black African 
slaves was not only necessary but also very expedient and their supply 
depended solely on the merchants and members of this company. In the 
exercise of its monopoly control over this slave trading, the English merchants 
working for this company ensured that the colonial planters did not have their 
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independence and as such did not have to buy slaves from other slave ships 
belonging to the Dutchmen or the French slave merchants, or to set the pace 
for the sales of the goods produced in the colonies in the Americas. They had 
to fix the prices of slaves supplied to the settlers and planters which was always 
high for the planters to buy, and then determined for them the prices for which 
their (planters) products were to be sold to them. This was the fate of the 
planters in the English West Indies. All the clarion calls for intervention in 
this case made by the planters to their home government and colonial 
Governors for their independence fell on deaf ears.?? 


However, this condition later changed when at last in 1698, the new British 
ruling class repealed the monopoly control of this company and declared a free 
trade in the Transatlantic slave trade as a natural right of all Englishmen and 
traders. This abrogation was necessitated by the pressures mounted by other 
merchants from other English cities such as Liverpool's merchants and Bristol's 
Society of Merchants Ventures, who were constantly complaining about their 
exclusion from the “national cake” (profit accruing from the Transatlantic slave 
trade). This liberalization of the trade in human beings of Black African origin 
had the effect of introducing many hands in the business of the Transatlantic 
slave trade. Privateers and small business groups of merchants bought licences 
from the Royal African Company and joined the traffic on slaves. The 
competition, which arose among these privateers and the joint merchant group 
of companies, was such that each one was trying to outsmart each other in the 
supply of the Black Africans as slaves to the New World. And the West African 
nations became a battle ground and a war zone for all the European competing 
trading companies and merchants in their bid to catch slaves for their human 
cargoes for delivery to the West Indies. This competition became so high that 
the West Indies was flooded with Black African slaves such that the Royal 
African Company found it extremely difficult to compete with them and as 
such, had to bow out of this traffic in slaves in 1731. And between the period 
of its foundation in 1672 and 1731, this company carried about 350,000 Black 
Africans as slaves to the English West Indies colonies.? 


Great Britain reached its height in her trading transactions and the monopoly 
control of the Transatlantic slave trade when she won the highly rated contract 
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(the so-called asiento) from Spain to supply slaves from the West African 
Coasts to the Spanish West Indies at the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 for a total 
period of 30 years. Conscious of the great fortune which this right will bring to 
Britain in the nearest future, the people and government of Great Britain 
welcomed this news with a great delight and celebrated it with a torchlight 
procession throughout the streets of London.25° In her speech to the British 
Parliament made on the 6% day of June 1712, Queen Anne (*1665, reigned 
1702-1714) said proudly: “I have insisted and obtained that the asiento or 
contract for furnishing the Spanish West Indies with Negroes shall be made 
with us for thirty years.”2 The terms of this asiento included among other 
things: the supply of 4,800 Black African slaves for a period of 30 years to the 
Spanish West Indies, payment of thirty-three Pesos in silver to the Spanish king 
for each slave delivered safely etc.?9! 

The British government however, did not waste time to “sell this great privilege 
for seven and a half million pounds to the South Sea Company, which carried 
out British trade transactions in the Spanish West Indies."?? The South Sea 
Company was founded by Lord Treasurer Robert Harley and John Blunt in 
1711 as a joint stock company and backed up by the British government for the 
purpose of trading in slaves and on other products with the Spanish West 
colonies and other parts of America to reduce its national debt. The 
shareholders of this slave company included all the British top brats such as, 
Queen Anne and her successor king George I, John Blunt (the company’s 
director), Sir John Lambert, the earl of Halifax (founder of the bank of 
England), Sir Isaac Newton, members of the House of Commons and Lords 
and their speakers, as well as institutions such as the King’s College and the 
University of Cambridge.?% In its operations in Africa, the South Sea Company 
was seen almost in all the West African nations and beyond in search of Black 
slaves. It had its base in Loango Bay (Angola and Congo), Gold Coast, Niger 
Delta (Nigeria), Dahomey (Benin), Senegal and Sierra Leone and in other 
places, where the British merchants had established slave trading centres for 
Great Britain. The ships in the service of this South Sea Company in 1720 
numbering over 15024 had their base in London, Bristol and Liverpool. It was 
from these British ports that they took off for the triangular journey (Britain- 
West Africa- West Indies and back to Britain) that took almost three months 
for a round trip. On reaching the West African shores, these ships were 
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stationed in different sea ports and British trading centres scouting for slaves 
and carrying their captured human cargoes to the Spanish West Indies such as 
Cartegena, Barbados, Jamaica, Cuba, Buenos Aires, Mexico, Portobelo, Puerto 
Rico, Guatemala, Santo Domingo etc. The high rate of demand for the Black 
African slaves and its expediency for the works on the sugar plantation in these 
Spanish West Indies always put the captains of the South Sea Company under 
severe pressures to supply their human cargoes on time. With this mounted 
pressures as well as the fortunes to be made over-night, the British merchants 
and captains closed their eyes to the evils of the slave trade and promoted it in 
an unprecedented manner that is yet to be seen in the history of mankind. 
Through incessant slave raids and erupting crisis in the West African societies 
which were often incited by the trade merchants, it did not take them much 
time to bring West Africa into disorders and ruins. Wars became a daily 
phenomenon in most African societies organized with the sole intention of 
generating slaves. And when the British captains especially from Liverpool and 
military outfits on ground were not directly taking part in these wars among 
West African communities, they were seen insinuating and deceiving one 
community or the other to engage in war with a neighbouring community. 
They did this by supplying sophisticated guns and gunpowder manufactured in 
the British gun factories in Birmingham to the African chiefs and other titled 
men from the warring communities. Those captured in these wars were then 
handed over to the slave merchants as a collateral payment for these guns. 


Other means of capturing their slaves included also kidnapping, arson and 
razing of villages at nights when the villagers were sleeping with their children. 
The English writer and Book author Frank Graham narrated how the 
merchants of Liverpool and their captains used to get their supply for slaves. 
This was done in collaboration with the local men such as the one called Accra, 
who was a notorious slave catcher and dealer working with the merchants of 
Liverpool. The aforesaid man was in the habit of taking Liverpool captains on 
board in a canoe and brought them on land. Together with his men, he then 
laid in ambush till night and when it was dark: 


His men (slave catchers) ran into the villages with lighted torches and set fire to anything 
that would burn, making at the same time the most hideous yells to frighten and terrify 
the peaceful Negroes within their huts and cabins. It was not long before the two villages 
were on flames, out rushed the frightened Negroes for safety, when they were 
immediately pounced upon by Accra's men and bound hand and foot with ropes and 
chains, and then thrown into the canoes. In this way, they would kidnap as many as fifty 
and a hundred at a time.265 
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Continuing, Frank Graham recorded a similar incidence that took place in 
1769, when a Liverpool ship captain called Paterson commanded his men to set 
two villages in Calabar (Nigeria) on fire. Thus according to Graham: “During 
the conflagration, the poor Blacks were crying for help, Paterson's men seized 
on the Negroes, branded them and made them slaves."? Also a deceptive 
tactic was employed by the merchants of Liverpool and their captains in their 
bid to get quick human cargoes for shipment to the West Indies. They would 
invite some native slave dealers to come on board the slave ships for a feast and 
dine with them. And after supplying them with enough strong drinks, the slave 
dealers would get themselves drunk and fell into deep slumber, and when they 
had gone so far in their slumber, then: “The ship would be got under-way, all 
sails set, and rapidly leave the shore. The slave traders on awaking would find 
themselves out at sea; they were stripped, branded, and put down the hold to 
share the fate of the other slaves."75 The capturing of innocent and very 
unsuspecting individuals was so rampant that no one was exempted from being 
captured at any given point in time. One may be a freeman today, but 
tomorrow, will turn out to be a slave. That was the order of the day. And there 
was no exception to this condition of life for the West African natives. Even 
the local chiefs of some West African communities could be made to suffer the 
same fate of the slaves. For instance, Frank Graham reported a case of a local 
chief and slave dealer, who just went to the Slave Coast to sell his slaves to the 
English slave merchants. Narrating what later became the fate of this slave 
dealer just few minutes after selling his fellow men, Graham recorded as 
follows: “But as he was returning from the ship with his valuables on him, he 
was seized by Accra, taken to the ship and sold for a better price. Thus he 
joined the slaves he had sold.”268 And by means of these aforesaid plots and 
methods, the English merchants were able to get their slaves as much as they 
were able to carry with their numerous ships. Between 1721 and 1730 over 
100,000 Black Africans were carried with the Company’s ships to the 
Americas. These Spanish American colonies were so flooded with Black 
slaves during this period such that the slave masters and planters almost getting 
fed up with their huge numbers, began to discriminate among them and classify 
them as follows: “An Angolan Negro was a proverb for worthlessness, 
Coromantines (Ashantis), from the Gold Coast were good workers but too 
rebellious, Mandingoes (Senegal) were too prone to theft, Ibos (Nigeria) were 
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timid and despondent, the Pawpaws or Whydahs (Dahomey) were the most 
docile and best-disposed.”2'0 


The success of Great Britain in the Transatlantic slave trade was greatly 
contributed by the merchants of Liverpool. Liverpool began sending its ships 
(all built in Liverpool) on slave expeditions to West Africa in 1690s. In 1730, it 
has up to 17 ships carrying slaves to the West Indies and this number increased 
by seven times in 1771.7’! To show the extent of its contribution to the success 
of Britain in the Transatlantic slave trade, the historian Elisabeth Donann 
confirmed that: “In 1795, Liverpool has five-eighths of the British slave trade 
and three-sevenths of the whole European slave trade.”?” Evaluating the 
success of Liverpool in monetary terms during the slave trade, the English 
Marxist writer Peter Fryer recorded that between 1783 and 1793: “Liverpool 
made a net income from this trade in excess of 12,000,000 pounds.”23 And 
judging from all this data, Frank Graham was therefore correct to assert that: 
“Liverpool may be looked upon as the slave town of the old world.”? And by 
so being, she added much strength to the British success in the Transatlantic 
slave trade such that between 1680 and 1786 the British traders and captains 
carried more than two million Black Africans as slaves to their colonies in 
Virginia, Carolina, Barbados, Jamaica and other colonies and also to the 
colonies of other nations where the slaves were needed.?^ This was confirmed 
by Eric Williams when he wrote: “Britain became supplier of slaves to both 
Spanish colonies and some French colonies and by so doing, she was not only 
the foremost slave trading country in the world but also she had become in 
Ramsay's phrase “the honourable slave carriers of her rivals."?/6 And as the 
foremost enslaving European nation, her annual import of Black African slaves 
at the peak of the slave trade in 1768 stood at 53,000 slaves. The annual import 
of other major European enslaving nations to the West Indies at this period 
was given as follows: “The French 23,000 slaves, the Dutch 11,000 slaves and 
the Portuguese 8,700 slaves."?" The total number of Black Africans carried by 
these European enslaving nations to their various Brazilian, Caribbean and 
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North American colonies is difficult to estimate. Those of the slaves, who did 
not make it to their expected destinations of enslavement were unaccounted 
for. Some historians however, make do with the estimation made by Philip D. 
Curtin of the number of Black slaves supplied alive to the slave colonies. 
According to this estimation, the number of enslaved Black Africans during the 
Transatlantic slave trade stood at 10 million slaves.?'8 But the truth is that this 
figure remains very far from being the true figures of those Black Africans that 
were forcefully taken away from their fatherland throughout the long duration 
of the Transatlantic slave trade. The kind of treatment given to these Black 
African slaves by their white enslavers is not something to write home about. 
Let us briefly consider the app